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Che following Spraying 
Directions are guaranteed 


to produce pleasing results: 


Ww 


Use REX Lime and Sulphur Solution 
Use REX Arsenate of Lead 
Use Gifford 6 in 1 Any Angle Nozzle 


No weakly payments ; be aristocratic 
and proud of yourself : pay cash 


*' 
. 


For other valuable information write 


THE REX COMPANY 0.60 22 Rochester, N. Y. 
SRR od NOS 
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This Tractor Works Anywhere--- 


Spoils No Crop 
By Packing 


The Caterpillar is the one 
tractor able to work on rough 
soft or swampy ground. See 
the one owned by the State 
College and you'll under- 
stand why it won't slip, mire 
or pack the soil. 

The Caterpillar is built in 
three sizes—a size for every 
farm. The Junior Caterpil- 
lar—3o0 and 20 horsepower— 

is built particularly for medium size and small farms. Its easy-handling, short- 
turning ability make it ideal for orchard cultivation, or for working into the 
corners of small fields. 

Ten years service prove the Caterpillar’s worth—its use by four European armies 
shows it equal to the most severe service. Over 2,000 in use. 


Write for Catalog No. 228 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Light your house and Barns 
Cook your meals with 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 


and make your acetylene with a 


PILOT LIGHTING PLANT 


PILOT plants make Acetylene automatically a 
little at a time as you use it in your gas cooking 
stove and in your lights distributed throughout 
your house, your barns and out-buildings. You 
simply fillthe generator with the gas-producing 
stone “ Union Carbide" and water about once a 
month. 

PILOT plants are approved by the National 
Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters. 

All told, over 250,000 country homes are using 
Acetylene made the PILOT way. 

A complete PILOT plant, consisting of genera- 
tor, pipes—handsome light fixtures, and gas 
cook stove, can be installed in any country home 
in a few day's time. 

Such a plantisa permanent improvement and 
will furnish you with the cheapest, safest and 
most practical light and fuel now available for 
country home requirements. 

Write for our advertising catalogs and descrip- 
tive booklets giving all the facts. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Eastern Works, Newark, N. J. 


How One Man 
Makes Money 
Growing 
Greenhouse 
Vegetables 


HE has a goodly sized tract of land 
next to a hotel resort colony He 

grew lettuce, radishes and spinach 
in cold frames and sold them to the 
hotels. It paid. He built asmall green- 
house. It paid splendidly. Then he 
built another and grew cucumbers. ‘Then 
another for tomatoes. Then still another 
for flowers. He has five autos now and 
rides around and certainly has all the 
looks of ‘‘money in the bank.’’ He is 
now considering tearing down some of 
his first houses that he built himself, aud 


Saies urfices— New rork 
Jord BHurnham€. ; : 
Factories—Irvington, N. Y.—Des Plaines Il. 


646 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


having us replace them with houses of 
ours, like his other ones. 

He claims he would be many dollars in 
pocket if we had built for him at the 
start. 

Think it over and if you want to get in 
a good paying business talk it over with 
us by mail or in person. 

For over half a century we have been 
building greenhouses and we think we 


know something about how they should 
he hnilt, 


Soston Philaaeipma 


42d St. Blg. Tremont Bg. Franklin Bk Bg 


Chicago Rochester Cleveland Toronto 


Rookery Bg Granite Bg. Swetland Bg. Royal Bk. B’g 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornel! Countryman 
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International Harvester Engines 
Shoulder Your Hardest Work 


i 
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A® International Harvester Engine— 
Mogul or Titan—will save you 
and your family endless hours of hard 
labor in pumping, sawing, grinding, 
spraying, running separator, etc. 

Buy an IHCengine. They last longer, burn 
less fuel, are simpler, and give you most 
power. Here are a few of the reasons: 
Large valves, accurately fitted piston and rings, 
heavy drop-forged crank shafts and connecting 
rods, prompt repair service, fuel saving, etc. 1 H C 
material and construction mean the best engine. 
IHC engines are built in all styles, und in all sizes 
from 1 to 50-H.P. They operate on low and high 
grade fuels. 

Not every local dealer handles I H C engines. The 
one who does is a man you can’tafford tomiss. If 
you do not know who he is, we will tell you when 


you write us for catalogues. Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


Inco: ed) 
CHICAGO ne USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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HAHA A THAIS HAITI UII 


Trees at Wholesale 


W. & T. Smith Company 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


: Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, and such 


nursery stock is the cheapest. :: :s :: 


DAC OR RII 


SS 


for stock, home, fire protection, Guaranteed to “ Make Good.” 
etc.— fully discussed in our book, 
“Water Supply for the Country Home” That means a lot to every buyer—guaran- 


It describes our 300 guaranteed, teed Sturdy, Healthy and true to name by a 
durable a and pow- 


er — $3 to — which our firm that has,been growing trees right for 28 
Saino oat. wil bap yes Na years—A pple. Pear, Peach, Plum,iCherry and 
your free copy today. E coh Quince Trees, also small’ fruits and Orna- 


mental Stock. 


Direct to you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to you, together with up-to-date 
facilities, enables us to sell Kelly’s Trees at 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees and 
prices It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
both? Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while. 


KELLY BROS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 


KeELLy’s | 
“TREES | 
Water A-Plenty 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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. There’s a Big 
Difference in Silage 


The succulence and palatability of perfect ensilage 
a maximum results at a low feeding cost. 
o other feed contains as much “succvlence value” 

as well preserved ensilage. It is the most economical 
feed for summer as well as for fall andwinter. But 
there’s as big a difference in silage as there is in silos. 
Build your silo of material that lasts for generations 
and keeps ensilage as fresh and succulent — all the 
year — as the day the corn wascut. Erect a 


NatcoImperishable Silo 


1% The silo that’s made of vitrified hollow 
¥ clay tile, whose glazed surfaces do not 
absorb the silage juices, and admit 
no air from without. No freez- 
ing. Reinforced by continu. 
j ous steel bands. No 
= a swelling, shrinking, 
Weisman A warping or crack- 
en Ls ; ing. No repairs, 
. és no painting 
no adjusting. Stops silo troubles forever. Write 
to nearest branch office forlist of owners in your State. 


and for catalog 38 
National Fire Proofing Company 


Organized 1889 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bloomington. Ill. Philadelphia, Pae 


**The Silo eX Syracuse, N. ¥. 
ne Madison, Wis. Lansing, Mich. Huntington, 


That Lasts Ree 


For Gencrations’’ = 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


LEADER RES TR SBR 
eS 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 
W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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It’s Easier, Cleaner, Quicker 


—for one man to milk 20 or more cows 
with a B-L-K Milker than it is for two 
men to do the same number by hand. 

Ordinary farm hands, too, can produce 
certified milk in ordinary stables by exercis- 


ing reasonable care in handling the easily 
cleaned machines. 


B-L-K Milkers 


cut cost and labor of milking in two 


If you are interested in producing high-grade milk, and greater profits, then write us. 
Send a postal for B-L-K Booklet. 
Illustrated and full of information FREE 
If, when writing for the booklet, you will send us a rough plan of your barn and 
tell us the number of cows you want to milk, and state what power you intend using, 
we will tell you about what a B-L-K Outfit will cost you. But send for the booklet by 
all means. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of 
“‘Simplex’’ Link-Blade Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’’ specialties. 
‘“THE BFST IN THE WORLD.”’ 


The Better Way 


A worthy acknowledgment of the better way to do dairy cleaning is 
found in the recognition given 


Indian in circle Wiando 


Dairymans 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 


by Dairy Colleges and Dairy Authorities. 

Almost to the man, State Dairy Authorities and Inspectors 
advise the use of this special dairy cleaner. 

The better way, made possible by the sanitary cleaning in- 
gredients of Wyandotte Diaryman’s Cleaner and Cleanser, 
meets the approval of 85 percent of all butter and cheesemakers. 

. Hundreds of dairymen, milk dealers, and creamery patrons 
in every package _\ikewise approve of the better way for they too, depend upon 
‘*Wyandotte’’ for their dairy cleanliness. 

If you are not acquainted with the better way, why not ask your dealer or write 
your supply man for Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser. They will gladly 
supply you with the understanding that it will prove to be all that is claimed for it. 
Otherwise the trial will cost you nothing. 


The J. B. Ford Co., yeghé. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


Welcome to the Wyandotte Booth—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 
Agricnltural Bldg., Block 6, Cor. Ave., A & 3rd St. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Get your Camera 
at The Co-op. 


The latest improvement in cameras is the 
Autographic feature. People have always 
wanted to mark their negatives. This im- 
provement is found only on the Kodaks. 
The roll films are orthochromatic and fast, 
giving the best possible pictures. The 
Autographic feature is easy to use. Simply 
write on the paper and make a short ex- 
posure to the light. Let us show you, 
whether you intend to buy or not. 


Be sure you sign and 


leave all your Co-op. 
slips before you go. 


All 1914-15 slips must be in our hands 
before July 1. Wedo much of the sorting 
and entering during the Summer. If you 
delay you may lose some of your slips. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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ON CAPITALIZING CHARACTER 


BY T. N. CARVER 


OW can a farmer possibly get 
credit on easy terms unless he 
hasa good basis for credit ? This 

question is asked more frequently than 
any other by skeptics on the subject 
of rural credit. Of course, there is 
only one answer: he can not. But 
it is too often assumed by people who 
pride themselves on their hardheaded- 
ness, and who fail to distinguish be- 
tween hardness and impenetrability, 
that the only good basis for credit is 
property or collateral. Great finan- 


ciers have always seen deeper than 


this, but the rank and file of those who 
deal in securities, credits and colla- 
teral are not financiers of any kind, 
either great or small, though they 
imagine that they are. They are 
usually unable to see beyond the 
things which clutter their desks and 
fill their pigeon holes. To such men 
the suggestion that character may be 
a satisfactory basis for credit doubt- 
less seems rather humorous. 

The suggestion loses its humorous 
quality when we consider its funda- 
mental importance. Unless honesty 
is, or can be made, an advantage in 
business, honest men can never win 
against rogues in business competition. 
The result will be that rogues can 
never be eliminated from business. It 
is difficult to see how honesty can 
have any advantage over dishonesty 
anywhere unless it be in the field of 
credit. Unless the honest man can 
secure credit on easier terms than a 
dishonest man, where does_ honesty 
pay? Of course, men ought to be 


honest whether it pays or not, but this 
kind of a preachmeut is not going to 
eliminate dishonest men from business. 
So far as collateral is concerned, a 
rogue may have it as well as a saint. 

The possibility of making character 
a basis for credit is of peculiar and 
vital importance to our agricultural 
development. The men upon whom 
we must depend for the future expan- 
sion of our agricultural production 
have not much else. The well-to-do 
farmer, who has already accumulated 
a considerable fund of property, is 
not the farmer who is likely to clear 
and reclaim new land, and bring under 
cultivation the vast area of tillable 
land both east and west, north and 
south, which is still untilled. This 
gigantic task will be performed, if at 
all, by young men who have little ex- 
cept their hands and their pluck and 
determination. Such were the men 
who reclaimed and subjugated the 
lands now tilled, and such will be the 
men who reclaim and subjugate the 
lands still untilled. Such were the 
men who built the rural homes in 
which the best of our present popula- 
tion was nurtured, and such will be 
the men who build the rural homes in 
which the best of our future popula- 
tion will be nurtured. It is through 
such men that our financial interests 
must work if they are to be of any 
direct use to the agriculture and the 
rural civilization of the future. 

The farmer who is to cultivate the 
present untilled area has one problem 
to face which did not worry the pioneer 
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farmer of the past, though the pioneer 
farmer had a good many which the 
farmer of the future will not have, 
that is, the problem of supplying him- 
self with capital. Most of the land 
upon which a farmer could begin 
growing crops without a considerable 
preliminary expenditure of capital has 
already been brought under cultiva- 
tion. That which remains requires 
such an investment as pretty generally 
to exclude the home seeker who has 
nothing but his own labor to invest. 
Unless some method can be found 
which will enable him to supply him- 
self with the necessary capital, farm- 
ing will cease to be an opportunity for 
the home seeker in America. 

From the standpoint of the states- 
man, efficient production is more im- 
portant than efficient bargaining. 
Something should be done, therefore, 
to put the small farmer, who has 
proven to be the most efficient pro- 
ducer, on an even footing as respects 
bargaining with the large farmer. If 
that can be done, we shall enable the 
small farmer to flourish, and through 
him we shall have the most efficient 
agricultural production possible. 

One of the best ways to begin is to 
find some plan which will enable the 
small farmer to borrow capital on 
terms approximately as easy as those 
which the big farmer can secure. If 
the small farmer lacks both character 
aud collateral, it is dificult to see how 
anything can be done for him. But 
if he possesses character, there is a 
way out of the difficulty. 

By character is meant the possession 
of such economic virtues as industry, 
frugality, sobriety, forethought, and 
honesty. Let us suppose that a cer- 
tain farmer, Jones by name, possesses 
these virtues, that he is willing to 
work and to save, that he is sober and 
forehanded, and that he will always 
pay his debts if he can possibly raise 
the money. Butthere’sthe rub; can 
he raise the money to pay a debt when 
itisdue? If he can, it is safe to lend 
tohim. If hecan not, it is unsafe, no 
matter how honest he may be. 

Here is where the banker may come 
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in and amply justify his existence. 
It is not enough that he sit in his 
office and scrutinize the security and 
collateral of would-be borrowers. That 
is the job of a cashier, or some one 
without discretion who must follow 
fixed rules. It is the bankers’s job 
to see that Jones has the money with 
which to pay his debt when it is due. 
By this is meant that the banker’s 
function is to finance productive en- 
terprise. That is what a good investor 
is. The banker, especially the country 
banker, ought to be a good judge of 
investments. ‘There may be room for 
a finer differentiation of functions in 
a city, where some bankers may be 
financiers, and others are custodians 
of funds, to receive deposits, on the 
one hand, and lend them out on good 
security on the other. But a country 
banker must be both. 

Now if our country banker isa good 
judge of investments—one who can 
tell what enterprises are likely to suc- 
ceed and what are not, he can be of 
great service to Jones. That is where 
Jones is weak. He has probably had 
little training or experience in that 
direction. His experience lies in 
other fields. He may be an excellent 
judge of live stock, a good hand at 
growing corn, cotton, or wheat, but 
he has not, more’s the pity, been 
trained in the keeping of cost accounts. 
His investments are therefore largely 
guess work. He ¢hinks that he would 
like to have this or that,—a pure bred 
bull, a few dairy cows, some brood 
cows, a silo, and some tile for the 
drainage of his land, a new barn, etc., 
etc. If he could get the money, he 
would have them. But it is hazardous 
to spend good money for things which 
one only guesses may pay. It is, 
therefore, hazardous to lend money 
for such a purpose. 

Now if the banker, with his ex- 
pertness in the matter of investments, 
could form an alliance with Jones, 
with his expertness as a grower of 
crops, we should have an ideal arrange- 
ment. The banker should have 
studied for years the investments of 
hundreds of farmers in all the sur- 
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rounding country. He ought, there- 
fore to have pretty clear ideas as to 
whether a silo will be money in Jones’ 
pocket or not, whether a pure bred 
bull, or a herd of dairy cows, will pro- 
vide Jones with enough money to 
enable him to pay back a loan, and 
leave hima profit besides. If so, it 
is safe to lend himthe money. Being 
honest, Jones will pay his debt if he 
can possibly raise the money. The 
purpose for which he borrowed the 
money being a profitable one, he will 
have the money. And there you are. 

It is, of course, much easier for a 
banker to sit in his office and scrutinize 
the notes offered, their security, or 
the collateral on which they are based. 
It is a much harder job to estimate 
Jones’ character, and to determine 
whether it will pay Jones to borrow 
or not. But while this job is harder, 
it is infinitely better worth doing. 
Besides, the banker who performs 
this function will be an active builder 
of agricultural prosperity in his com- 
munity. Inthe end, it will add to 
the prosperity of bankers because of 


the increased volume of business, and 
the greater wealth and prosperity of 


the entirecommunity. Afterall, that 
is what banks exist for. Agriculture 
does not exist for the support of banks. 
Banks exist for the support of agri- 
culture and other industries. 

Bankers owe it as a duty to the 
country to see that the capital which 
they control gets into the hands of 
those who can make the best and most 
productive use of it, and that it is 
used for productive rather than for 
unproductive purposes. Suppose 
that on an irrigation project, water 
was used on poor land, where it would 
not produce much, merely because 
the owners were able to pay for it, 
while good and highly productive 
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lands were deprived of water. 
would clearly be a waste of good 
water. The total productivity ot the 
project would be increased if the water 
were put where it would produce the 
most, that is where the land would 
respond most abundantly. It would 
be an equally bad waste of water if a 
poor farmer were permitted to use a 
quantity, merely because he was 
willing to purchase it, thus depriving 
some better farmer, who could pro- 
duce more with it. Again, it would 
be a waste of good water if it were 
allowed to be used in the irrigation of 
crops which didn’t pay, while highly 
profitable crops were suffering for 
water. 

It is similarly a waste of good capi- 
tal to allow it to be used by less pro- 
ductive men when more productive 
men might use it, or for a less pro- 
ductive purpose when it might be 
used for more productive purposes. 
The productivity of the would-be-bor- 
rower does not always depend upon 
the amount of tangible property or 
collateral he can put up as security. 
nor does the productivity of the pur- 
pose for which he wishes to use the 
borrowed capital depend upon that 
kind of security. In order to secure 
the maximum economy of capital, 
which is the banker’s function, he 
must, therefore, look beyond the tan- 
gible security, and scrutinize the char- 
acter of the borrower and the purpose 
for which he wishes to borrow. 

The banker who secures an economic 
use of the capital which he controls 
is one of the most productive members 
of his community, contributing largely 
to its prosperity. The banker who 
does not secure an economic use of 
capital is a parasite, living off of the 
commuuity, and contributing nothing 
to its prosperity. 


That 





SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR CROP 
IMPROVEMENT 


BY ARTHUR W. GILBERT 


Professor of Plant Breeding, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univ ersity. 


N order to secure the best crops at 
the least cost two factors must 
be considered—first the environ- 

ment of the plants such as soil, culti- 
vation, fertilization, protection from 
enemies and the like, and second, the 
seed must be bred for the particular 
purpose for which the crop is grown. 
If either factor is lacking, full pro- 
duction is not reached. Every grower 
should determine so far as possible 
what is the limiting factor in the 
growth of his crops, and improve that 
factor if possible. Since the quality 
or lack of breeding and adaptability 
of the seed is very often a serious 
limiting factor in crop production, the 
systematic breeding of seed for spe- 
cific purposes should be encouraged 
among farmers. There should be one 





A. FRUIT OF APPROXIMATELY IDEAL FORM 
SECURED BY CROSSING AND SELECTION 

B. FRUIT SHOWING IMPERFECTIONS AND UN- 
DESIRABLE CHARACTERS. 


or more persons who are breeding 
seeds for each locality—seed which is 
adapted to those peculiar local condi- 
tions of soil and climate. Sometimes 
this seed must be grown elsewhere— 
farther north, perhaps, but all farmers 
should see to it that someone either 
in their communities or outside of 
them is breeding seed for their specific 
purposes. 

Communities should determine for 
themselves the best varieties for their 
conditions and insist upon their further 
improvement. Varieties differ greatly 
in their adaptability to different soils 
and climates. Upon close examina- 
tion, it is found that most varieties of 
our farm crops, in particular, are very 
heterogenous. This lack of  uni- 
formity in the crop is often a serious 
source of loss. The first improvement 


in a crop should consist of weeding 


out the poor types and propagating 
the best ones. This will quickly im- 
prove the average of the variety. 
After the variety has been purified by 
rogueing out the worthless strains, a 
breeding patch should be started to 
test the best individuals and to con- 
tinue to improve them, if possible. 
Each individual plant should be 
studied separately. If it comes up to 
the required standard, its seed should 
be saved and planted in a separate 
row so as to determine its ability to 
transmit its good qualities to its off- 
spring. This constitutes what is 
called ‘‘ pedigree breeding.’’ The 
object of this method of breeding is to 
determine the superior plants which 
will give a strong vigorous offspring. 

After these superior or ‘‘elite’’ 
strains have been secured they should 
be kept up to this high standard by 
continuous selection and rogueing. 

If one wishes to go further than 
this, crosses between desirable strains 
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may be made to secure a new race e. How long bred ? 
which may combine the best qualities J. By what method ? 
of both parents. g. Where grown? 
No factor of farming needs more h. Conditions of culture under 
attention or offers greater possibilities which grown. 
than the purchase and production of z. Kind of soil—rich, medium, 
pedigreed seed. It should be bought poor. 
with the same care and study that the j. Altitude in feet. 
fertilizer or feed receives. &. Summer rainfall in inches. 


First STEP IN POTATO SELECTION : 


Good progeny of potatoes (on the right) and poor progeny (on the left). These 
were the beginning of good and poor strains respectively. Each four plates 
constitute the total product for one tuber. 


In order to know all about the seed . Date of planting. 
which you purchase, insist upon hav- . Date of ripening. 
ing the following information supplied . Yield per acre. 
to you before buying the seed :— . Amount of disease. 


. Percentage of germination. 

. Percentage of purity. 

. Price. 

. Name and addresses of two per- 
sons acquainted with your business. 


a. Kind of seed. 

6. Name of variety. 

¢. Description of variety. 
d, Crop of. 





THE LAY-OUT OF A FARMSTEAD 


BY ARTHUR W. COWELL, ’03 


S soon as it is noted that a land- 
scape gardener hasessayed here 
to discourse upon laying out 

the farm, immediately visions of 
flower beds and wriggly roads and red 
painted fountains will come to mind. 
It is doubtful if anyone will have 
courage to read further! ‘That is 
natural enough for it is customary to 
assign to the landscape gardener all 
blame for those aesthetic flower beds 
so usually displayed in form of bent 
sausages—in strings or singly, stars, 
crescents and full moons to spoil 
pretty lawns; and roads that weary 
with useless turnings hindering rather 
than guiding us about our business. 
The best fountain to have around a 
farm is a fine clear grass-set spring, or 
a good clean cement water trough ; 
the kind of flower bed, that which 
gives the greatest pleasure with least 
effort and expense; roads that are 
graceful, direct, and well built. In 
other words good landscaping on the 
farm is that which enhances ap- 
pearances while helping the practical 
economics. 

Legions of places we see that are 
quite devoid of any practical advan- 
tages but are irresistibly charming as 
pictures ; on the other hand we often 
see places—buildings, fences, roads, 
and trees eminently practical, but not 
particularly attractive. It is not, 
therefore, possible to say that all 
which is practical is best. Beauty has 
an intrinsic value on the farms as 
well as in the city store or at the 
factory. Itis hard for people to be 
contented under conditions which are 
not attractive and it is difficult for 
thinking, ambitious workers to labor 
along in any plant or with any tools 
which they realize are bad or not as 
efficient as should be—making the 
operation harder. These are un- 
doubtedly factors in the problem of 
keeping the country boy and girl upon 
the farm. At the factory and the city 
store or office, order and system are 


aimed at and the surroundings are 
generally bright and interesting with 
the common things of life. These 
youths never were taught that the 
common things about the farmstead 
were far more interesting, when one 
gets to know them, than the com- 
mon things intown. I refer to the 
breeds of insects and wild life, the 
breeds of the plants about the farm. 
We may not be able to educate all 
to a full knowledge of natural 
science but a course in nature-study 
may help present facts of which 
thousands of farm children never 
heard. City children often know 
more. The farm should try to im- 
part this knowledge and foster a love 
of all this native and rural beauty and 
a love of the farm home. Attractive- 
ness will help to accomplish the 
purpose. Orderly arrangement of 
buildings helps the work. 

But to get down to our subject, it 
has been hinted above that the farm 
should be practical in its lay-out. The 
lay-out comprises the whole farm 
equipment of fields, woods, barns, 
home, roadsandlawns. ‘To be practi- 
cal this lay-out should be of a nature 
to be easiest worked in. To be this it 
should be ‘‘ farm planned.’’ The prin- 
ciples are somewhat like to those of 
modern city planning. From practical 
considerations we may deduce the rule 
of centralization of buildings, so that 
the farming processes may be carried 
on with least amount of effort. The 
buildings should be easy to reach from 
the fields and thereby save expensive 
long hauls and ought to connect 
directly with a number of fields to 
further facilitate operating. 

The different buildings of the farm 
serving different purposes should be 
close together in order to save steps 
and time in the daily rounds of farm 
work. It was figured out that a man 
saved enough time in one instance by a 
rearrangement of buildings to afford 
him a two weeks’ vacation on the time 
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saved. Butt that his work had been 
made so much easier that he needed no 
such vacation, we are not told. There 
should be asort of farm centre like a 
‘* civic center’’ of a model city where 
administration and education and life 
of the farm starts and ends. The 
buildings should form somewhat of a 
hollow square back of the house or to 
one side by at least 160 feet. The 
group should stand if possible to the 
windward of the house in order that 
any odors may be carried away from 
rather than toward the house by the 
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splendid break when set eight or ten 
feet apart. Austrian and white pines, 
and Douglas spruce are also good. 
There ought to be two or three rows 
set for a good shelter belt. The 
economic and practical advantage of 
such a protective planting is too 
seldom realized by farm managers. 
Where it has the added snugness and 
comfort, it becomes an asset tothe place, 
an influence of results in the farm 
work. Spruce and other trees for 
such breaks are to be had at very low 
prices from the big nursery firms of 
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AN IDEAL LAYOUT OF A FARMSTEAD 


prevailing winds. From these winds 
upon the northwest, the ‘‘ farm 
center’’ should be protected by a 
windbreak of trees. A good wind- 
break comprises trees which grow 
rapidly and some which come on more 
deliberately. The latter are the longer 
lived maples, oaks, spruces and pines. 
The quicker growers are white birch, 
white and lombardy poplars, white 
willow, larch, ailanthus; stag horn 
sumacs, etc. Ofevergreens, Norway 
spruce grows fastest and makes a 
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the country. It is an advantage to 
buy not too far from home, and to 
deal directly with the home office 
rather than the agent and his book of 
plates. 

Somebody will ask how to locate 
the buildings of this group. The re- 
ply might be a long one, but which 
would get us to the conclusion that 
‘*circumstances alter cases.’’ The 
barn may be an over-shot barn in 
which case it will be rather high upon 
one side, giving the cattle winter pro- 
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tection by the barn itself. The other 
buildings naturally find their places 
near-by from the nature of their uses. 
The dairy house needs to be near by 
the cows. There ought to be a tool 
house and place to repair and sharpen 
tools and do the odd jobs of the farm. 
To equip this properly, a small gaso- 
line engine should find its place. The 
balance-beam of a farm scale should 
find its place properly in this little 
building, too, for all products received 
as well as those sent out, should be 
weighed at the farm. There might be 
a large corn crib of that type which 
allows of driving a wagon in between 
the two parts of the crib under roof. 
A trough for watering the stock is 
required and any other buildings that 
are useful for the day’s work. The 
poultry plant may probably fall logi- 
cally nearer the house than the other 
buildings for it is usually more or less 
a part of the domestic department or 
the plant, watched over assiduously by 
the women of the household. This 
then may, as shown in the accompany- 
ing plan, form their first part of the 
farm center. ‘There should beat least 
thirty feet between buildings to help 
restrain fire from spreading. 

The house may be considered the 
administration building of the farm 
plan. From it begins and ends the 
farm activity. It should never be 
farther from the farm center than 
necessary. Yet there is a human 
consideration in the matter of its loca- 
tion too. It should never be so far 
from the main high-road as to become 
lonely. Nor yet so close as to lose its 
sense of privacy ; two hundred feet is 
doubtless a good distance. As to its 
site, of course, rising ground should 
be chosen. This may not always be 
the highest spot but should be a per- 
fectly drained one. The house should 
be in direct communication with the 
court at the rear, a home vegetable 
garden and place for small fruits and 
dwarf peas, plums, etc. If near the 
house, such a garden may get the little 
attention that it requires from the 
wheel-hoe and will alwaysdemonstrate 
its real value to the table of the farm. 
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There is need in many a farm for more 
vegetable and fruit production in this 
way. If seen from the highway, a 
further incentive willexist for keeping 
the garden in good cultivation, for a 
well tilled garden is a joy and a pride. 

The home orchard should not be 
forgotten and may, as in the plan, find 
a logical place near the vegetable 
garden, and near the road. It too, 
adds interest and pride in the farm 
besides beauty and crops and sale- 
ability to the place in case a sale is 
desired. 

And this introduces my last con- 
sideration—the value of doing a little 
more than essentials in the space 
around the house. There will have 
to be a drive to the farm center. It 
should be direct in its course and fol- 
low the easiest grade. It may not be 
absolutely ‘‘ straight in ’’ andif curved 
slightly, it will probably be more 
pleasing. If possible it should enter 
the place from the side toward town, 
should not cut across the sward in 
front of the house, and ought to be 
kept a little distance—say fifty feet 


from the windows of the house, which 
will be reached by visitors by means of 
a little spur of the main driveway 


going to the door. The driveway 
course must not be ‘‘ kinky’’ if curved, 
but must be in very long gentle lines 
to be at all practical or pretty. 

It should be shaded. So ought the 
house, and parts of the lawn, but not 
all of it. A picture that is all frame is 
not much account and it is the lawn 
which is the canvas of the farm home 
picture, the house being the center 
interest and the planting being the 
frame. So keep to the general scheme 
of locating trees and shrubbery about 
the sides of the lawn, not scattered 
thruitscenter. Note thecopses along 
the edges of woods, see that it is the 
massing of foliage which, after all, is 
the elemental beauty of natural land- 
scapes. Isn’t that the consistent 
thing todo when making the home 
grounds? It is called ‘‘ mass’’ plant- 
ing in contradiction to ‘‘ specimen’’ 
planting—the kind most amateurs in- 

(Continued on page 756.) 





HOW TYPES OF FARMING IN NEW YORK 
STATE ARE DETERMINED 


BY K. C. LIVERMORE 


Professor of Farm Management, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


This is a continuation of the fifth article in a series dealing with the Agriculture of New 


York. 


Hops. Five counties produced over 
go per cent of the hops grown in New 
York State in 1909. Small acreages 
were reported in eleven other counties 
in different parts of the State. No 
doubt hops have been tried in nearly 
every community. During every 
period of high hop prices, the reports 
of splendid profits, that circulate, re- 
sult in many more trials. Farmers 
moving from the hop counties to other 
counties have taken roots with them 
and have applied all their acquired 
skill in the attempt to establish profit- 
able yards. ‘The results of all these 


tests are summarized very clearly and 
concisely in the practices of to-day. 
The best places to grow hops in this 


State are in the hop sections of the 
five counties producing go per cent of 
the State’s crop. These counties are 
listed in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. ACREAGE AND YIELD OF Hops 
IN 1909 RELATED TO CLIMATE IN NEW 
YORK COUNTIES. 
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But why should the area suitable 
for hops be so limited? What are the 
factors that determine it? Referring 
to the climatic and geologic charts 
previously published, it will be seen 
that the counties listed in Table 4 
have practically the same climate and 
soil formation. They havea growing 
season of about 130 to 145 days with 
about 19 inches of rainfall in that 
period. And the hopsections in each 


The series will be continued next year. 


of these counties are located on allu- 
vial soils derived largely from lime- 
stone rock. Further study of the 
charts shows that no other section of 
the State has just this combination of 
climate and soil. Other counties have 
soils favorable for the crop but insuf- 
ficient rainfall. One of these five 
counties, Franklin, does not have 
normally as much rainfall as the 
others, only 17 inches in the growing 
season, and it is stated that the indus- 
try is dying out there. Table 4 also 
gives the 1909 yields of hops per acre 
for these five counties and the April 
to August, inclusive, rainfall for the 
same year. The season was drier than 
usual. It will be noticed that the 
three counties with over 16 inches of 
rainfall that season, had yields aver- 
aging 233 pounds more per acre, or 
40 per cent, more than the two coun- 
ties with less than 16 inches of rain- 
fall. 

Alluvial soil with considerable lime 
is probably the first requirement, a 
long enough season the second, and 
abundant rain the third. The hop 
producing sections of the State, and 
in fact of the world, seem to be deter- 
mined by soil and climate. Other 
factors are not much concerned. The 
product is not bulky and transporta- 
tion costs are low in proportion to its 
value. Hence proximity to market is 
not an important factor as it is with 
potatoes, for instance. .During the 
periods of good prices, hops pay so 
well that usually they are given first 
place in the cropping system in the 
hop sections. But during the periods 
of low prices, which in the past have 
alternated quite regularly with periods 
of good prices, other crops, especially 
potatoes, compete with them. Soil 
and climate limit the crop so rigidly 
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that even when prices are highest, 
hops seldom compete with other crops 
outside of the hop region, for a place 
in the system of farming. 

Tobacco. ‘The Indians grew tobacco 
in this country long before the white 
men came. It was a very profitable 
cash crop for the early settler fora 
long time and to-day is perhaps the 
most profitable crop in the regions 
where it grows best. Probably, then, 
the crop has been more thoroughly 
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James and Potomac Rivers in Virginia, 
the Roanoke River in Virginia and 
North Carolina and the Susquehanna 
River across Pennsylvania into New 
York. The tobacco sections of New 
York also are all on alluvial soils, 
principally along the valleys of the 
Seneca, Oswego, Chemung and Sus- 
quehanna rivers and their tributaries. 
And the reason why these particular 
valleys are favored to the almost com- 
plete neglect of others, the Genesee 


HOPS HAVE BEEN TRIED IN NEARLY EVERY PART OF THE STATE, BUT OVER 90% OF 


THE 1909 CROP WAS PRODUCED IN DEFINITE SECTIONS OF FIVE 


COUNTIES. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE SEEM TO BE THE DETERMINING FACTORS. 


tried in every section of this State 
than even hops, and we may accept 
with even greater assurance the 
results of all these trials as set forth in 
the general practices of to-day. Prac- 
tically 99 per cent of the tobacco 
grown in New York in 1909, was pro- 
duced in seven cuunties, and consider- 
ably more than half the crop was 
grown in Onondaga and Chemung 
counties. 

The reasons probably are soil and 
climate. Nearly every tobacco pro- 
ducing section of the country is lo- 
cated on alluvial soil. The greatest 
producing sections are along the Ohio 
River, the Connecticut River, the 


and Mohawk for instance, is simply 
climate. 
Table 5 shows the normal climate 


TABLE 5. ACREAGE OF TOBACCO IN 
RELATED TO NORMAL CLIMATE. 
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in the tobacco sections of the State. 
Apparently 17 to 19 inches of rainfall 
during the months April to August 
inclusive and a growing season of 
about 150 days at least give the best 
results when combined with a good 
alluvial soil. It is interesting to note 
that equally good tobacco soils in 
other parts of the State are neglected 
when the climate does not come with- 
in these limits. The upper Genesee 
valley has enough rainfall but too 


ONE OF THE LAST TOBACCO CROPS IN TOMPKINS COUNTY. 


HAVE GIVEN UP THE CROP. 
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where tobacco shall be produced in 
this State. Soil and climate seem to 
be the determining factors. 

Cereals. The growing of cereal 
crops is much less important in this 
State than formerly. In competition 
with the states of the Central West, 
nearness to the large markets of the 
country gives New York an advant- 
age that is greater on perishable pro- 
ducts and the bulky products that 
have marketing costs high in relation 


MANY SECTIONS 


EXPERIENCE HAS DEMONSTRATED THAT IN 


ONLY A FEW SECTIONS DOES IT PAY BEST TO INCLUDE 
TOBACCO IN THE SYSTEM OF FARMING. 


short a season while the lower part 
has a season sufficiently long but in- 


sufficient rainfall. Most of the Mo- 
hawk and upper Susquehanna valleys 
have too short a growing season and 
practically no tobacco is grown al- 
though the rainfall and soil are 
favorable. 

In the parts of these valleys where 
the seasons are long enough for to- 
bacco, conditions are favorable also 
for hops and evidently hops pay better 
for they occupy the ground. With 
this exception few crops seem able to 
supplant tobacco in the system of 
farming, where it does well. And, as 
in the case of hops, marketing cost is 
an unimportant factor in determining 
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to their value, than it is on the 
cereals. Moreover the Central West 
states have advantages in the produc- 
tion of cereals. Topography, there, 
permits larger fields and the use of 
larger machinery and the soil and 
climate in the corn belt are more 
favorable for that crop. So, although 
the cereals may be produced at a 
profit in New York and yields aré 
secured as good as or better than 
those of the western states, the tend- 
ency has been and is to grow less of 
them and more hay, potatoes, cab- 
bage, fruits and truck, because they 
usually pay better. As evidence of 
this change, there remain a few of 
the old-time big corn cribs now 
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empty, a considerable number of idle 
malt houses and many old flour mills 
abandoned or converted to some other 
use. 

Although less important than for- 
merly, these crops are still important 
crops in the State, occupying together 
about one-fourth of the crop acreage. 
However, they are usually grown not 
for the profit in them but to fill gaps 
in the labor schedule, and in the case 
of the small grains, to provide a nurse 
crop for grass seedings, and, in the 
case of corn, to furnish a cultivated 
crop in the rotation in sections where 
some condition, often markets, is un- 
favorable for a more profitable one. 

Corn for grain is more important in 
the Long Island counties, the Hudson 
Valley counties including Washing- 
ton, Saratoga, Montgomery and 
Schenectady, and the lake counties of 
Western New York from Chautauqua 
to Oswego including Genesee County 
and those bordering the finger lakes, 
than in the rest of the State. From 
two to ten times as much of the crop 
area is usually in corn for grain in 
these counties as in the others. Most 


of this is grown in the valleys and at 
elevations under 1000 feet. The reason 
for this is, primarily, length of grow- 


ing season. These counties normally 
have growing seasons of 155 or more 
days. Their rainfall and their soils 
differ widely, however, and conse- 
quently the yieldsalso vary. Counties 
of lowest as well as of highest corn 
yields are included so there must be 
some secondary reasons for corn heing 
important in some of these counties. 

In Suffolk and Nassau counties on 
Long Island, approximately 22 and 17 
per cent., respectively, of the crop 
acreage was in corn for grain in 1909. 
Most of the soil there is too light to 
hold hay very long so more than two- 
thirds of the crop area is usually in 
plowed crops. Potatoes and truck 
are grown so far as practicable but 
many farms are too far from markets 
or shipping point or can not get the 
necessary help. Corn for grain is the 
next best crop for the yields are usually 
good. In 1909 the Long Island corn 
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yields were the best of any in the 
State. Moreover, the long seasons 
permit seeding hay in or after corn 
and other cultivated crops. So the 
less profitable oat and wheat crops, 
which are used as nurse crops over 
most of the State, are generally 
omitted there. All these conditions 
make corn more important in these 
two counties than in any other in the 
State. 

Corn for grain usually occupies from 
10 to 12 per cent. of the crup area in 
Dutchess, Columbia, Washington and 
Saratoga counties in spite of the fact 
that the yields are usually very low. 
A cultivated crop is needed in the 
rotation and also a crop that will fill 
out the labor schedule between oat 
planting and haying and in the fall. 
The choice is between potatoes and 
corn but the climate is not the best for 
either. The seasons in general are 
too hot for potatoes and too short for 
corn. Where soil and market are 
favorable potatoes are grown, but the 
majority of the farms have to grow 
corn in spite of rather low yields. 
Washington and Saratoga counties 
have about twice as great an acreage 
of corn for grain as of potatoes; Col- 
umbia and Dutchess have 6 to 7 times 
as great an acreage of corn as of 
potatoes. 

In the lake counties of western New 
York, the importance of corn for grain 
depends upon competition with fruit, 
beans, pctatoes and to a limited extent, 
cabbage and truck crops. In Seneca, 
Cayuga, Onondaga and parts of Oswe- 
go, Ontario and Wayne counties fruit 
does not dominate. In the same 
counties beans are not soimportant as 
further west for reasons given later. 
And there are no markets large enough 
to make truck or potato growing 
especially attractive. The soil and 
climate are favorable for corn, so from 
g to 13 percent of the crop area in 
these counties is devoted to the crop. 

In the lake counties west of these, 
excepting Niagara, corn for grain is 
less important because the lighter 
rainfall makes fruit and beans more 
profitable generally and because 
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Rochester and Buffalo markets induce 
the growing of potatoes and truck, all 
of which compete with corn. Asa 
result only 6 to 8 per cent of the crop 
area of these counties is devoted to 
corn. 

Still different conditions affect corn 
production in Niagara county. Pota- 
toes are little grown there because of 
hot dry seasons and competition with 
fruits. Although the soil and climate 
are very favorable for beans, only a 
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the valleys where the soil is better and 
the season longer. The acreage 
usually amounts to from four to less 
than one per cent. of the total area in 
crops, and the yields are usually low. 

The relation of corn types to length 
of growing season is quite generally 
recognized. The dent varieties are 
quite frequently grown where the 
season is normally at least 165 days 
long or where the elevation is not 
much over 600 feet, but they are 


THE WHEAT GROWING SECTIONS OF NEW YORK ARE VERY DEFINITELY OUTLINED. 
GETTING A GOOD GRASS SEEDING IS THE DETERMINING FACTOR IN MANY 


CASES. 


fourth to a third as many are grown in 
Niagara County as in Orleans and 
Monroe. The reason is that beans 
conflict with cherries, peaches and 
pears, of which Niagara grows more 
than any other county, just as seri- 
ously as potatoes conflict with apples. 
And consequently corn for grain is the 
important cultivated crop in that 
county. It occupies about g per cent 
of the crop area. About three times 
as much land usually is devoted to 
corn as to potatoes or beansin that 
county. 

In some of the other counties not 
mentioned above corn for grain is 
grown to a limited extent, usually in 


LENGTH OF GROWING SEASON IS ALSO IMPORTANT. 


seldom found reliable where the 
seasonsare shorter. The flint varieties 
are much more reliable than the dent 
varieties where seasons are short. 

Oats and Barley. The yields of 
oats and barley in New York are 
closely related to soil. In general the 
best yields are secured on the best 
soils. ‘The last few census reports 
show that Monroe, Genesee, Orleans, 
Ontario, Cayuga and Wayne counties 
usually lead in the yields of these 
crops. Oat yields and barley yields 
on the Ontario and Dunkirk soil series 
are generally 20 to 30 per cent. better 
than on the Volusia series. 

However, both crops are grown all 
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over the State regardless of soil, of 
climate and the resulting yields. In 
general, barley plays second fiddle to 
oats and is relatively unimportant ex- 
cept in Cayuga County. Most of the 
barley grown is just for stock on the 
farm, but in sections like southern 
Cayuga County where large acreages 
of grain are grown, barley is grown in 
order that the work at planting and 
harvest times may be better dis- 
tributed. The acreage of oats varies 
from 10 to 25 percent of the total area 
in crops, and is important in nearly 
all the counties except those on Long 
Island and in the southeastern parts 
of the State. 

Knowing that the profits on these 
crops are low, probably lower than on 
any of the other important crops in 
the State, we may ask why they 
occupy so important a place in the 
system of farming. The first reason 
is that they pay something, even if 
less than wages sometimes, for the 
time of the farmer and his team when 
there is nothing more profitable to do, 
that is, early in the spring at oat 
planting time and between haying or 


wheat harvest and wheat planting or 
corn harvest and other fall work. The 
second reason is that for most of the 
State, oats and barley are the best 
crops available in which to seed for 
hay or to be followed by winter wheat 
without losing the use of the land for 


a season. And the reason that oats 
and barley are much less important in 
the southeastern part of the State is 
that the long seasons permit planting 
winter wheat after corn and potatoes 
and in some places permit seeding for 
hay directly in or after the same 
crops. The loss of work on oats in 
those sections is more than compen- 
sated by a saving of labor on the whole 
system and by higher priced hay. 
Only two crops compete very much 
with oats and barley. In the vicinity 
of pea canneries, peas take the place 
of oats to a limited extent. They 
usually pay a good deal better, but 
ordinarily only a few acres can be 
handled because of the short harvest- 
ing period and conflict with hay 
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harvest. Field beans in bean regions 
replace oats to a considerable extent 
but not entirely. They usually pay 
better but conflict somewhat with 
other cultivated crops and do not 
furnish work at the times oats do. 

Wheat and rye. The bulk of the 
New York wheat is produced in thir- 
teen counties. Twelve of these coun- 
ties are bunched together as com- 
pactly as possible in the northern half 
of western New York and the thir- 
teenth is Suffolk County on the east- 
ern end of Long Island. Each of 
these counties had more than 5 per 
cent of its crop area in wheat (winter 
wheat) in 1G09. 

The production of rye is more scat- 
tered but the nine counties having the 
largest proportion of the crop area in 
that crop in 1909 are grouped in the 
Hudson Valley. The counties next, 
in proportion of areain rye, are on 
Long Island and along the margin of 
the wheat area, in western New York. 

The fact that wheat and rye pro- 
ducing sections are so definitely 
blocked out dispels the suggestion that 
chance determines where these crops 
shall be grown. Evidently there are 
very good reasons for growing them 
where they are grown and not grow- 
ing them extensively anywhere else. At 
least the farmers seem to have been 
quite unanimousin their opinions when 
they reported for the 1910 Census. As 
stated before, the small grains are 
grown primarily, not for profit, but for 
bettering labor distribution and for 
nurse crops. Where wheat or rye is 
grown, hay is seeded in them instead 
of in the oats or other spring sown 
crop preceding. Where wheat or rye 
is not grown, hay is generally seeded 
in oats or other spring sown crop. So 
the question is why do farmers in cer- 
tain sections of the State generally 
prefer to seed hay with wheat or with 
rye as the case may be, instead of with 
oatsor barley? Wheat and ryein the 
sections where each is grown exten- 
sively may pay a little better than 
oats, but if they do the difference can 
not be sufficient alone to justify delay- 
ing another season in getting the land 
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into hay or some other profitable crop. 
There must be other explanations. 

The wheat crop fills in chinks that 
exist in the labor schedule on most 
farms that do not grow it. Wheat 
harvest over most of the State comes 
between hay and oat harvest, and pre- 
paring for wheat planting after oat 
harvest. The crop also occupies the 
land through the winter, preventing 
much loss by errosion and leaching. 
Rye performs nearly the same services. 
These would make wheat or rye worth 
a farmer’s considering if they grow 
well on his farm. 

The general opinion in some sec- 
tions is that hay seedings in wheat 
are usually better than in oats because 
the wheat comes off earlier and leaves 
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labor, the loss of the new crop and 
the inconvenience of an upset rota- 
tion are greater considerations. The 
probability of a better seeding would 
therefore be a decided inducement to 
grow wheat where the rainfall is un- 
der 18 inches in the growing season, 
even though wheat were not so very 
profitable a crop. 

In the bean growing region it is 
customary to plant wheat after the 
beans are harvested unless an unfav- 
orable season delays the harvest too 
long. Insuch a case rye is substi- 
tuted if not too late. The cultivat- 


ing and the harvesting processes with 
a little additional working leave the 
bean ground in excellent condition 
for the wheat or rye so that plowing 
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more moisture for the seeding. The 
same opinion is held regarding rye in 
certain sections. And in other sec- 
tions the experience has been that 
one crop is about as good as the other 
in most years. The writer’s observa- 
tions lead him to believe that in 
regions with less than 18 inches rain- 
fall during the growing season, seed- 
ings in wheat are more likely to result 
in a good catch than seedings in oats 
and that where the rainfall is more 
than 18 inches in the same period the 
results are about the same. A good 
seeding is important. The price of 
the seed is some consideration and the 


- 


isusually saved. The yields of wheat 
after beans are generally better than 
after oats. This saving of labor and 
increased yield makes wheat a very 
desirable crop in a bean region. 

Soil and climate are more important 
in determining where wheat may be 
grown profitably than they are with 
oats. Wheat requires productive 
land, land that is quite well supplied 
with lime, especially, and also a fairly 
long growing reason, at least 150 
days. Both these conditions are 
found in all these wheat growing 
counties except in Suffolk County 

(Continued on page 750) 





THE PEKIN DUCK INDUSTRY 


BY G. FRED POGGI 


EW people have an adequate idea 
of the importance of the duck to 
the Poultry Industry. In fact, 

to many persons the poultry industry 
meaus simply the ‘‘ chicken business ’’ 
—the production of eggs, broilers and 
fowls—enti.ely forgetting the duck. 

A visit to the greatest distributing 
center of poultry products in the 
world, West Washington Market in 
New York City, would reveal that 
the duck is an exceedingly large 
factor to poultry commerce, and a 
further visit to the duck farms of 
Long Island would amaze the unin- 
formed by the magnitude of this 
branch of the poultry industry. 

In fowls, there are numerous varie- 
ties and classes bearing the same 
characteristics, other than color or 
comb, which are adapted to the same 
uses or could easily be made so; but 
in ducks there is nothing to take the 
place of the Pekin. 


fistory of the Industry. Previous to 


their importation from China in 1873 
the domesticated ducks in America 
consisted chiefly of the Rouens, Mus- 


covys and Aylesburys which were 
grown for home consumption. Early 
atteripts to ‘‘improve’’ the stock by 
much crossing and inbreeding resulted 
in a conglomerate of ducks of all sizes 
and colors, as devoid of any good 
qualities as our common ‘‘barn yard 
fowl’’ and ‘‘ puddle duck ”’ of to-day. 
The few that were marketed, being 
coarse and having a peculiar taste, 
did not gain favor as an article of 
food. 

James Rankin of Massachusetts, A. 
J. Hallock and C. O. Wilcox of Long 
Island, the pioneers of the industry, 
by better methods of feeding and 
breeding were producing superior 
ducks previous to 1860, but as the 
market was prejudiced against this 
class of poultry there was little de- 
mand for their product and progress 
was exceedingly slow. 

The introduction of the Pekin gave 


a new impetus to the business, for it 
was soon found that this Oriental 
breed of ducks possessed remarkable 
qualities that were lacking in the 
other breeds. They attained maturity 
much earlier and proved to be prolific 
layers. Their pure white plumage, 
plumpness and clear skin, presenting 
a better appearance on the market 
than their scraggy, pigment-spotted 
predecessors, and the high quality of 
the meat, caused them to be better re- 
garded as an article of food. 

With the rapidly increasing popu- 
larity of the Pekin, the duck growers 
have greatly increased their produc- 
tion, new farms have started and for 
years there has been a belief that the 
supply would exceed the demand. 
But this is one industry where the 
supply seems to create the demand, 
for never, until the past year, has the 
market been glutted. This recent 
condition was due to the tying up of 
the transatlantic passenger steam- 
ships, on board which thousands of 
ducks are consumed. This misfor- 
tune, together with the present ex- 
ceedingly high cost of grain, has 
caused the duck growers to reduce 
their breeding flocks considerably and 
the present year will find fewer ducks 
produced than last. 

The Long Island Farms. Although 
duck breeding is carried on quite ex- 
tensively in the Eastern States, to 
New York belongs the honors of be- 
ing the greatest duck producing state 
in the Union, and Long Island enjoys 
the distinction of being the center of 
the duck industry of the world. 
There are fifty-nine duck farms—or 
duck ranches as they are generally 
called—on Tong Island, representing 
an investment in land, buildings, 
equipment, and breeding stock of 
nearly two millions of dollars. During 
the past year these farms produced one 
million, fifty thousand ducklings, the 
value of which was $892,500.00. The 
number of ducks produced on the dif- 
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ferent farms vary from 10,000 to 
125,000 annually. The two largest 
duck farms of the world are located 
here—A. J. Hallock’s Atlantic Farm, 
with an annual capacity of 125,000 
ducks, and D. G. Homan’s Riverside 
Farm where 85,000 ducks were grown 
last year. On the latter farm the 
writer was initiated into the methods 
of ‘‘ big business’’ with ducks, serv- 
ing in the capacity of superintendent 
for three years. It was a long jump 
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the mixers in proper proportions and 
the necessary amount of green food 
and water are added. When the mass 
is thoroughly and properly mixed, it 
is dumped into the feed cars, ready 
for feeding. These cars run on ele- 
vated steel rails which, by the use of 
turntables and switches traverse every 
duck pen on the farm. The feed is 
shoveled from the cars to the feed 
boards which are placed alongside the 
tracks in the pens, and the advance of 
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LOOKING UP THE TRACK SHOWING FEED BOARDS TO RIGHT OF RAILWAY. 
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from a ‘‘one horse’’ ranch with an 
output of 15,000 ducks to one over 
five times larger. But the method of 
production on all the farms are much 
alike aside from the fact that the 
larger farms necessitate considerable 
machinery to handle the vast amount 
of feed used. An idea of the propor- 
tions of the industry may be had from 
the fact that on the Riverside Farm 
as much as nine tons of feed are used 
daily during the busy season. This 
feed—corn meal, bran, low grade 
flour, and beef scrap—is purchased by 
car lots, and is stored in hoppers or 
bins, each hopper holding a car of 
feed. The feed mixers, such as are 
used in the large bread bakeries for 
mixing dough, are erected near the 
hoppers. The feed is scooped into 


the feed cars from pen to pen is loudly 
heralded by the multitude of ever- 
hungry waiting ducks. This minia- 
ture railway system on the Riverside 
Farm is more than a mile in length. 
The Breeding Stock. 'The breeding 
stock is renewed each year and is 
selected from the market ducks in 
early summer. Care is used in select- 
ing only ducks of good size, deep kee! 
and full breast with bright alert eyes 
and errect carriage. The duck grow- 
ers seem to realize more than do the 
average breeder of fowls the import- 
ance of maintaining and increasing the 
physical vigor of their stock. Each 
year new blood is introduced into the 
flocks by procuring good drakes of a 
different strain. This is generally 
accomplished by a system of exchange 
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—the Long Island breeders exchang- 
ing drakes with breeders of other sec- 
tions. At intervals new blood is also 
procured by the purchase of eggs or 
stock from California, where new 
stock is frequently imported from the 
Orient. 

The ducks and drakes are kept 
separated until October or November. 
One drake is kept to each five, six, 
seven or eight ducks, according to the 
season of the year and the location of 
the laying house. Should the farm 
be so situated that the breeders can 
have the advantage of unlimited 
range, one drake to seven ducks suf- 
fices, but should they be kept in pens, 
it is necessary to have one drake to 
each five ducks in order to secure a 
good percentage of fertility. As 
spring advances the number of drakes 
are reduced in both cases and in March 
and April one male to eight ducks in 
the free range flock and one to six or 
seven in the penned flock, are suf- 
ficient. 

The laying house is located on the 
most isolated part of the farm, for as 
the Pekin is naturally timid and easily 
frightened, the egg production would 
be greatly impaired should they be 
continually or repeatedly alarmed by 
the presence of strangers or noises. 
The system of managing and feeding 
the breeding flock and the growing 
ducks differs somewhat on every farm 
and lack of space prohibits the discus- 
sion of the many different methods 
employed, although it may be stated 
that on Long Island the addition of 
cooked fish to the laying ration has 
been found exceedingly beneficial to 
the production of large eggs of high 
fertility. 

The remarkable growth of the duck 
industry on Long Island is due, be- 
sides the favorable climatic conditions, 
to the unlimited amount of water 
front land available for duck farming. 
The breeding flock, where given free 
access to the water, are more prolific, 
and keep in better condition than the 
ducks left on farms where water is 
supplied for drinking purposes only. 
Nevertheless there are a few success- 
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ful upland duck farms, but this 
method of duck growing necessitates 
a greater amount of labor and the re- 
sults attained do not compare with 
those attained on water front farms. 

Unlike other fowls, ducks lay during 
the early morning, the bulk of the 
eggs being laid betore six A. M. They 
start laying during December and con- 
tinue until June or July, the height 
of egg production being reached dur- 
ing April. When through laying they 
are fattened for market. The average 
yield per duck during the cycle of 
production is from ioo to 150 eggs. 

Incubation : It is much more diffi- 
cult to hatch ducks’ eggs than hens’ 
eggs, the former requiring 28 days in- 
cubation. The moisture and ventila- 
tion problems are difficult and vary 
with the seasons of the year and the 
humidity of the atmosphere. Also, if 
the breeding stock has not been 
properly fed and attended during and 
previous to the laying season, while 
the eggs may be high in fertility their 
hatchability may be very low. 

The mammoth hot water incubators 
have rapidly replaced the individual 
lamp machines, not necessarily that 
they hatch better, but on account of 
the saving in fuel and labor. 

Brooding : The brooder houses are 
simply but tightly constructed. No 
complicated methods of heating, such 
as are found in many chicken brooder 
houses, are attempted. Generally, 
the houses are 16 feet wide and as 
long as desired. ‘They are built high 
enough to allow the attendant good 
head room. These buildings, which 
face the South, are divided into pens 
5 feet wide, 12 inch boards being used 
for partitions. Each pen accommo- 
dates 100 ducklings. The heating 
pipes are placed at the North side of 
the house, using the pen partitions 
for supports. Six pipes—three flows 
and three returns—are generally used, 
being placed about six inches apart. 
Leavers or hovers are placed over the 
pipes to direct the heat downward. 
The newly hatched ducklings are kept 
close to the hovers the first day or 
two by placing a board crosswise in 
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the pen, and when the board is re- 
moved the ducklings have the use of 
the entire pen. The floor is carpeted 
with straw which is renewed every 
fewdays. During cold weather, cloth 
curtains are hung in front of the 
hovers to keepin the warmth. The 
newly hatched ducklings, like chick- 
ens, are very susceptible to the 
changes of the atmosphere. The 
first three weeks is the most critical 
period and, unlike chickens, after 


do 


hovers. The heating pipes are used 
only during extremely cold weather 
for early hatched ducklings. The 
pens in the cold brooder house are 
made larger, so that the growth of 
the ducklings will not be retarded by 
crowding. When six or seven weeks 
old they are moved to the large water 
front pens and are driven into the 
water for their first swim, While in 
these pens they are protected from 
the hot sun or severe storms by the 
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passing the critical stage it is one 
hundred chances to one that the duck- 
ling will attain maturity. On warm 
daysthey are allowed outdoors in runs 
built adjoining the pens. They are 
fed four times daily, although there 
are duck raisers who feed but three 
times during the day. 

Growing and fattening. As pre- 
viously stated in this short article I 
cannot attempt to discuss the methods 
of feeding, which-differ with the age 
of the ducks. To do justice to the 
most important subject of feeding 
would require many pages. 

When three weeks old, the duck- 
lings are removed from the hot brooder 
house to the cold brooder house. The 
latter house is arranged similar to the 
former with the exception of the 
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foliage of the trees and shrubbery, 
the absence of which necessitates the 
erection of sheds for shelter. A few 
daysin the water front pens changes 
the ducklings appearance considerably, 
their scant soiled plumage becoming 
white and full. 

When ten to twelve weeks of age, 
the ducklings weigh from 5 to 5% 
pounds a piece and are ready for 
market. 

Conclusion: ‘The duck growers 
have tried to solve their many prob- 
lems of feeding, breeding, housing and 
marketing with but little Federal or 
State aid, and there is still much 
that could be done for this rapidly 
growing industry by scientific ex- 
periment and investigation. 





THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS OF NEW YORK 


BY JULIA SEARING LEAYCRAFT 


Chairman of the Publicity Committee of the Bureau 


The Work of an Organization Designed Especially to Assist College 
Women to Find Employment. 


HE Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations, incorporated in I9gII 
under the laws of New York 

State, was organized by the New 
York alumnae associations of Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, Wells and 
Wellesley. Duly elected representa- 
tives from each association make up 
the board of directors, in which the 
management of the Bureau is vested. 
The dean of each college and the Ad- 
viser of Women of Cornell University 
comprise the Advisory Board of the 
Bureau. 

The Board of directors appointed, 
in June, 1911, aS manager of the 
Bureau, Miss Frances W. Cummings, 
a graduate of Smith College. Under 
her direction the Bureau has develop- 


ed from an experiment into a unique 
employment exchange for trained and 
educated women, with a Department 
for Social Workers where men are 


also registered. The Bureau is more 
than an agency for placing people in 
positions. The registration and re- 
commendation of applicants might be 
termed the laboratory work of the 
Bureau ; for its founders, bent upon 
discovering larger opportunities for 
women in fields other than teaching, 
began at once to place women of 
higher education and training in a 
variety of positions; believing that 
the actual experience of an ‘‘ intelli- 
gence office’’—in the highest sense— 
would yield much reliable information 
about different vocations and indicate 
the most urgent and important ave- 
nues for further investigation. 

The need of gaining concrete in- 
formation about the openings for 
women, in professions other than 
teaching, has long been recognized by 
college women who have themselves 


found difficulty in entering upon the 
kind of work which most attracted 
them. This Bureau is the first in the 
country to be organized and managed 
exclusively by college women. At 
present there are similar bureaus in 
several cities, notably the Bureau of 
Occupations for Trained Women in 
Philadelphia and the Chicago Collegi- 
ate Bureau of Occupations. 

Since the office of the Bureau 
opened in October, 1911, and up to 
January 1, 1915, 2,670 applicants for 
positions have been registered, 2,576 
calls from employers have been re- 
corded and 1,106 positions have been 
filled ; 94 Cornell alumnz have regis- 
tered with the Bureau, and 8 Cornell 
alumni have registered with the De- 
partment of Social Workers. The 
following types of positions have been 
filled by the main department : secre- 
taries, stenographers, proof readers, 
filing clerks, office assistants, institu- 
tional superintendents, dietitians, res- 
taurant managers, bookkeepers, sta- 
tisticians, editorial workers, librarians; 
and publicity, executive, and financial 
secretaries. 

Some of the types of positions filled 
by the department for social workers 
are: Investigators for state industrial 
commissions, visitors for relief socie- 
ties, executive officers of charity or- 
ganization societies, head workers in 
settlements, club leaders in churches, 
executive officers in state probation 
societies, nurses in public schools and 
visiting nurses’ organizations, financ- 
ial secretaries in tuberculosis associa- 
tions, welfare workers in industrial 
establishments, and social service di- 
rectors in hospitals. 

The fact should perhaps be empha- 
sized that the Bureau registers not 
only college women, but four groups 
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of workers in occupations other than 
teaching: (1) Holders of degrees 
from accredited colleges. (2) Women 
trained professionally or technically, 
whether or not they may be college 
graduates. (3) Women with valuable 
experience in the vocation for which 
they register. (4) Candidates for 
positions in social work, both men and 
women, who have either the college 
degree or training or paid experieuce 
in social work. 

One of the positions called for a 
college graduate who, in addition to 
stenography and typewriting, had had 
special training in French, German, 
physics and mathematics, and had had 
contact with engineering work. A can- 
didate was found possessing all these 
qualifications. Another call came from 
an automobile company who wished to 
secure, within twenty-four hours, an 
attractive, college bred young woman 
with a working knowledge of mechan- 
ics and a genius for salesmanship ! 
This prodigy was also quickly discov- 
ered among the files of applicants. 

In addition to the registration and 
placing of applicants the Bureau has 
given advice and information to about 
5,000 people who have called at the 
office, since it opened, many of whom 
were not eligible for registration. 
This work of vocational counselling 
to undergraduates, to the recently 
graduated, to those who think they 
have mistaken their vocation and who 
wish to change, to the many women 
of education and culture who are un- 
expectedly thrown upon their own 
resources, is one of the most im- 
portant of the activities of the Bureau. 
The ability to advise wisely is con- 
stantly being augmented by the actual 
experience in placement work, and the 
Bureau is continually enriching and 
classifying its store of information 
about technical schools, civil service 
positions, other agencies, fellowships, 
and vocational opportunities. 

Up to the present time the main 
department of the Bureau has been 
maintained by the earnings from fees 
and commissions and by contributions 
from the alumnae of the nine co- 
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operating college alumnae associa- 
tions. ‘The Department for Social 
Workers is separately financed, both 
the School of Philanthropy and the 
Russell Sage Foundation having con- 
tributed to it, during 1913-14. While 
the earnings from fees and commiss- 
ions in the main department are stead- 
ily increasing, they obviously should 
not be expected to cover the total cost 
of maintaining the Bureau, which 
makes no charge to any except those 
who actually register for positions. So 
that the cost of acquiring facts and of 
giving information to the many who 
ask for it, must be met in some other 
way. 

The alumnae associations are still 
contributing to the Bureau amounts 
ranging from $100 to $750 annually, 
the total appropriation amounting 
each year to about $3,000. It is pro- 
posed to reduce these appropriations 
in May, 1916, to an annual fee of $25 
from each association, giving each 
the privilege of appointing one repre- 
sentative to the Board of Directors, 
instead of two, three ,or four as at 
present. It is further proposed to 
admit to membership in the bureau, 
at annual dues of $1, $2, $5, and $10, 
individual members of the alumnae 
associations and all interested in the 
continued growth of the Bureau. In- 
dividual members will be privileged 
to vote at the annual meeting, and to 
elect officers and directors. By this 
means, direct contact between the 
Bureau and its supporters will be 
established and employers, applicants, 
and men and women keenly interested 
in vocational and economic problems 
may have a voice in its councils. 

In this brief account of the work 
of the Bureau it is hardly possible to 
give a vivid and just impression of 
the valuable work it is doing, of its 
hopes for the future and its increas- 
ing usefulness. Nor can we find a 
better conclusion than that of Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, the President of 
the Board of Directors of the Bureau 
in her latest report of its work, in 
which she says: ‘‘ Nevertheless, in 
the last analysis it is not the Bureau 
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but the college woman, stimulated, 
we may hope, in some measure by the 
Bureau and perhaps guided by its ex- 
perience, who must blaze a new trail. 
The times are a challenge to her to 
prove her capacity to adjust herself 
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to new conditions, to recognize to the 
utmost the value of training and ex- 
perience as a preparation for success, 
to take the long view of herself as a 
worker and to be courageous and am- 
bitious in her plans for her career.’’ 


RECENT TRUSTEES MEETING BRINGS IMPORT- 
ANT DEVELOPMENTS TO THE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


At the meeting of the administrative 
committee of trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity held on Saturday, May 8, a 
number of matters in relation to the 
college of agriculture were passed up- 
on. These covered general questions 
of administration, personnel,the work- 
ings of the college in connection with 
the other federal and state agencies, 
and development within the college 
itself. 

CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. 

Professor A. R. Mann, Cornell, ’04, 
who has been secretary and registrar 
of the College of Agriculture since 
1909, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the year 1915-16. Professor 
Mann expects to take graduate work 
at the University of Chicago during 
the coming summer term and all of 
next year. While there he will take 
up special work in sociology and 
other related lines looking toward the 
investigation in the field of rural 
social conditions. He will take up 
work in this line when he returns to 
the University as Professor of Rural 
Social organization. 

Professor Mann’s title as registrar 
and secretary will be taken by Pro- 
fessor Cornelius Betten of Lake Forest 
College, whose appointment has just 
been ratified by the board of trustees. 
Dr. Betten received his A.B. degree 
from Lake Forest in 1g00, and his 
A.M. in 1901. From rgor to 1903 he 
was in charge of biology in Buena 
Vista College, where he had much 
contact with administrative work. 
From 1904 to 1906 he was in the 
graduate school of Cornell University, 


and received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Cornellin 1906. Since that time 
he has been in charge of the Biology 
Department of Lake Forest, with the 
title of Professor of Biology. At the 
same time he has been responsible for 
the registration work of the college. 
He is a member of the society of 
Sigma Xi. Dr. Betten has been 
chosen for the position both because 
of his own scientific ability and _ be- 
cause of his talent for those types of 
administrative work which brings 


him in contact with the student body. 
Dr. A. A. Allen has been appointed 


assistant professor of ornithology in 
the College of Agriculture. He has 
been for some time an instructor in 
the arts college. His main work in 
his new position will be in connection 
with economic ornithology, but he 
will give other courses in general 
ornithology, and in advanced sys- 
tematic ornithology. He will also be 
able to give some of his time to work 
in nature study. 

In addition, to the year of Sabbatic 
leave granted to Professor Mann, the 
trustees approved the application of 
Professor Gilbert of the Department 
of Plant Breeding for a year of Sab- 
batic leave to begin with the fall of 
1916. Professor Gilbert will probably 
spend the year in research and study. 

Professor James E. Rice of the 
Poultry Department was _ granted 
leave for the second term of the fiscal 
year 1915. This is the first such 
leave which has been applied for by 
Professor Rice in something over 
twelve years of continuous service. 
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Professor Rice states that his inten- 
tion is to devote the time to special 
study, and that most of this study 
will be taken at Cornell particularly 
along the lines of farm management 
and economics. 

Professor W. A. Stocking is granted 
Sabbatic leave for the first half of the 
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academic year 1915-16. He expects 
to use the time for writing or study, 
and probably a portion of it in making 
an investigation of dairy work and 
industry in New York State and ina 
number of the dairying departments 


of the leading colleges of agriculture. 
(Continued on page 752. ) 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE---A 
LOOK BEHIND US 


BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 


Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


E are coming to another mile 
stone on the road of educational 
progress in the College of Agri- 

culture. The road withal has been a 
smooth and level one. It is true that 
there have been obstacles but these 
have only added zest to the work. 
After all, the greatest pleasure in 
road building is the feeling that you 
have left behind you a way for others 
to travel without hindranceand ahead 


of you may be work that will make 
strong the spirit for future efforts. 
Measured by all those things that 


count for progress, the year just 
closed has been a successful one. 
There has been substantial growth 
in the size of the student body and 
evidence everywhere of a spirit of 
loyalty to all the objects, precepts, 
and principles for which the institu- 
tion has stood. When the census is 
fully made up it will be found that 
the College has not been backward in 
extending its activities to those who 
are not registered as students. 
Farmer’s Week was successful, the 
largest attendance in the history of 
the institution being recorded. 
Through the movable demonstration 
schools for farmers and farm women, 
the activities of the thirty county 
farm bureaus now organized, the de- 
monstration cars in use on several 
occasions, and the Cornell reading 
clubs, the extension service has been 
broadened, it is believed made more 
useful and helpful to all the people of 


the state. The useful work of the 
College has beeu brought to the at- 
tention of the people through an in- 
formational service organized to dis- 
seminate facts of an institutional or 
advisory nature through the press. 

The third term has proved its value 
and has become a permanent feature 
of the work of the College. A plan 
has been put into effect whereby 
students entering the College without 
adequate farm practice will be given 
an opportunity to secure that practice 
under supervision that it is hoped 
will be satisfactory to the students 
who need the work and to those 
throughout the state who want work 
done and who are willing to give a 
worthy student a chance to make good. 

The first steps have been taken to 
bring all former students of the Col- 
lege into closer understanding and 
sympathy with what the College is 
doing and intends to do. 

Progress has been made in the com- 
pletion of one or more new buildings 
and the inauguration of work on 
others that have been authorized. 
There will be increases in the funds 
for much needed aditions to the teach- 
ing staff and a material broadening in 
all extension activities. 

Finally let it be said there is a fine 
spirit of friendly cooperation between 
the several departments in the College 
and between the College and national 
and state agencies with which it comes 
in contact. 
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Nearly one year has passed since Dean Galloway left 
One Year Under Washington to take up his duties here at Cornell. This 
the New Dean has indeed been an eventful year. Great strides have 
been made in the development of the College. 

Former Director Roberts laid the corner stone for the teaching of good 
sound agriculture, Director Bailey working upon this foundation saw the 
possibilities and built the structure which now Dean Galloway is fashioning 
into an institution of which the residents of this state may well be proud. 

As there are many details of such a structure to be perfected, so Dean 
Galloway has made marked progress in working out the details of organization. 
His experiences in this line in connection with the Fedral Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and as Assistant Secretary of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
have well fitted him for the work. 

Probably the most important task undertaken by the new Director is the 
organization of the various departments along a more business-like basis. 
There is now established a uniform system of accounting for all departments 
and all bills for collection are now handled by the central business office. 
This greater centralization and uniformity will result in greater efficiency in 
the use of appropriations. 

An Information Service has been established for the purpose of giving out 
to the press of the State timely information in an attractive, readable form. 
Already this service has reached over fifteen million readers. 

By putting before every member of the State Legistature in pamphlet form 
last year’s appropriations for the College and what new ones were asked for 
and to what use they were put, Dean Galloway appealed directly to the busi- 
ness sense of the legislators and secured an additional appropriation of $129,- 
ooo for the administration of the College. 

Dean Galloway is a good mixer and the student’s friend. This has been 
demonstrated by the conferences he has had with seniors in which he has 
talked over with them their plans for their future life’s work. He has also 
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offered many facilities of the College to make the assemblies more representa- 
tive and a greater influence in binding the students into one large body. 

The New York State College of Agriculture is exceedingly fortunate. 
Each director has ‘‘ builded better than he knew.’’ With the sound be- 
ginnings and guided by the high ideals of service established by his pre- 
decessors, Dean Galloway’s genius for organization, his strong spirit of 
service, and his ready democracy assure the future of the College. 


As the term draws to a close we hear of another member 
Professor Mann’s_ of the faculty of the College of Agriculture who is to 
Absence leave, but fortunately with the promise of returning. 

Protessor Mann is one of the most popular members of 
the instructing and administrative staff of our college and it is with sincere 
regret that we bid him godspeed. When Professor Mann leaves, the students 
will be temporarily without one of their best friends and co-workers. It has 
been with the aid of Professor Mann that the COUNTRYMAN has been given 
good advice and held to right policies ; and we wish to thank him for the help 
he has given us in the past, and to welcome the day when he will be with us 
again in charge of the Community Service. 


The CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN is dedicated to the service of 
Retrospection the New York State College of Agriculture and to all its 
students—past, present and to be. We believe in the 
future work of the College and we believe in the future work of the great 
majority of those who enter its gates. This time of year is full of expectancy 


and a kind of anxiety to all seniors. Soon each will face the acid test. The 
world will not fall at your feet because you came here to school. Rather will 
it say, ‘‘You have had exceptional opportunities to prepare yourself for 
service. Now, what will you do? How will you use yourtalents?’’ Every- 
one has good hard work to do and in the doing of it is apt to forget some of 
the things which he should prize highly because they go to make up the better 
things of life. 

Each one of you owe to your Alma Mater more than you can ever pay. 
She has offered you invaluable opportunities. Whether you have used these, 
each man will have to answer for himself, because at the last analysis each 
one is responsible to himself. He is master of his fate. Each one of you has 
formed acquaintances and friendships here which should have made pleasant 
your stay and should have aided your development. Your friends are an in- 
valuable asset. In the bustle of your life’s work you tend to lose these 
friends. Just asa drifting ship is in danger, so you are in danger of losing 
your associations and friendships of your Alma Mater. 

There is one certain way by which most of us can keep in touch with those 
influences which four years have wrapped around us. That is by the Former 
Student and Campus Notes of the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN,—your mouthpiece 
and your ‘‘ mixer.’’ The amount of service it will be to you depends upon 
you. There is but one really satisfactory way of getting full, interesting and 
correct notes about you. That is by your writing us a letter at least every 
year telling us and sending us pictures of yourself and your work. They 
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are graphic expressions and reminders to your friends. Don’t be a ship, 
drifting. Be big enough to keep all these college associations alive while you 
are forming new ones. ‘These are what make up the essence of life. Help 
us to better serve you, your friends and your Alma Mater. 


As a result of the elections announced in the last issue 
Plans of the New the new board now assumes control of the publication. 
Board Since the old board will not be here for many more moons 
we make haste and take this opportunity to thank its members for all they 
have done to make the COUNTRYMAN what it is, and for entrusting it to our 
tender care. 

‘* But what will you do with THE CouUNTRYMAN?’’ someone naturally 
asks. Well, we are going to follow precedent until we find reason to 
change our policies. THE COUNTRYMAN is now mature ; it has grown out of 
that stage which characterizes all embryo or school-boy magazines. We are 
going to make special effort to put THE COUNTRYMAN on speaking terms with 
every student, past and present, of the College of Agriculture. And what’s 
more the COUNTRYMAN is going to become such a faithful companion, so well 
informed and posted that you absolutely cannot get along without him. 


With this issue THe CoUNTRYMAN suspends publication 
Travels until the October issue, which will be ready for distri- 
bution at the opening of the first term of next year. THE 
CoUNTRYMAN is going to travel most of the summer and the accounts of these 
travels through different agricultural sections of the world you will be anxious 
to read. In the October issue you will find a description ‘of Agriculture 


at thePanama-Pacific Exposition and the part Cornell played in this big affair. 
We shall keep going and stop in each corner of the earth which proves of interest. 
The accounts of the travels of THE COUNTRYMAN will appear in serial form 


and each month’s issue will contain an account of farming as it is practiced 
in some one foreign country. 


There are a few considerations which should be kept in 

Getting Farm mind by those who are to get their initiation of farm ex- 

Experience perience this summer. You must remember that the 

average ‘‘greenhorn’’ is usually worth little more than 

his board. You are getting paid for what you do and not for what you think 

you know. Look at the work from the standpoint of the value of experience 
to be gained and not from the financial returns. 

You will find that the farmer does things in many ways different from the 
way theory teaches and you may be inclined to criticize, but remember that 
you are working as a hired man and it is up to you to do as your employer 
wishes. His methods are probably the result of years of trial and he knows 
much better under any given conditions what is best to be done. 

Most farmers are opposed to ‘‘ book-farming’’ because in it theory and 
practice are not generally mixed in the proper proportions. Your Alma Mater 
will be judged by your conduct. There is too much of a sentiment among 
farmers that colleges turn out men who are unfitted for work. It’s up to you 
to stick and to do a little more than you are expected todo. You owe this to 
the farmer, to yourself and to your Alma Mater. 


Keep your eyes open, your 
mouth shut, work and learn. 
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KEY TO FRONTISPIECE—SENIORS IN THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Priess, E. H. 
Warner, I. S. 
Woodward, Anna M. 


Whitworth, Martha A. 


Barberie, Marjorie C. 
Wood, Bertha H. 
Snow, Alice T. 
Moses, Winifred 
Spring, Mabel M. 
Beckley, Mabel G. 
Robinson, Emma J. 
Horton, Anna F. 
Thatcher, Mary 
Hollister, Eva 
Staley, F. M. 
Finkelstein, R. 
Braun, H. 
Margulis, A. B. 
Ellms, W. V. 
Pearson, S. H. 
Hall, W. J. 

Foster, F. V. 
Kenerson A. S. 
Raub, S. J. 
Chuckrow, A. 
Kalfur, F. 
Gallogly, E. J. 
Shuler, C. 

Butts, W. W. 
Tuttle, Olive N. 
Post, Louise 
Giltner, Beatrice 
Estabrook, Helen N. 
Copeley, Mabel C. 
Phelps, Ethel L. 
Flumerfelt, Mabel L. 
Jackson, Sara T. 
Decker, Pearle V. 
Ware, Lena M. 
Gill, Margaret R. 
Church, Estella 
LaBarre, Norma V. 


3 Bergholtz, H 


Webber, E. 
Crosby. W. M. 
Kocher, B. P. 
Ries, V. H. 
Gabriel, H. S. 
Hayes, Anna E. 
Edwards, Frances D. 
Nash, Winifred 
Blodgett, Gertrude 
Comstock, Helen 
Mills, Zilla 
Taylor, H. H. 
Bareham, L. C. 
Holmes, J. D. 
Charles, T. B. 
Chase, E. G. 


60 Ufland, J. 


Munch, R. W. 
Ryan, H. P. 


63 Potter, P. M. 

64 Church, S. E. 

65 Clark, J. B. 

66 Dunn, D. W. 

67 Ruckaberle, H. T. 

68 Stausch, B. H. 

69 Hurley, J. 

70 Hutchinson, C. B. 

71 Pratt, }..S: B: Jr. 

72 King, F. W. 

73 Mehaffey, A. B. 

74 McChesney, H. 

75 Dann, A. B. 

76 Cohan, I. 

77 Wright, W. H. 

78 Houser, G. F 

79 Banner, E. I. 

80 Macomber. H. I. 

81 Morse, H C. 

82 Rosmarin, A. 

83 van der Post, A. P. 

84 Spencer, A. M. 

85 Rulison, H. K. 

86 Dean, F. 

87 Davis, E. W. 

88 Stitts, T. G. 150 
89 Senbert, W, A. I5! 
90 Hill, W. D. 152 
91 Schwartz, B. H. 153 
92 Noland, D. R. Jr. 154 
93 Warren, C. M. 155 
94 Wagner, E. R. 156 
95 Heinsohn, E. C. 157 
96 Scofield, J. D. 158 
97 Stone, S. E. 159 
98 Moskowitz, S. 160 
99 Crandall, D. P. 161 
100 Hertz, L. 162 
101 Edwards, R. D. 163 
102 Shoemaker, H A. 164 
103 Legge, A. L. 165 
104 Nearing, H. L. 166 
105 Bull, J. P. 167 
106 Titus, R. B. 168 
107 Coyne, J. H. Jr. 169 
108 Mead, G. G. 170 
109 Sheffield, N. H. 171 
110 Heartfield, C. B. 172 
111 Fielding, F. R. 173 
112 Wilson, A. W. 174 
113 Klein, B. 175 
114 Boehler, W. H. 176 
115 McConnell, A. J. 177 
116 Chavin, J. G. 178 
1177Reader, C. H. 179 
118 Baty, R. D. 180 
119° Beckerman, B. 181 
120 Nauss, H. G. 182 
121} Johnson, C.'P. 183 
122 Hall, I. F. © 184 
123° Travis, A. D. 185 
124*Frayer, J. M. 186 


Whelpton, P. K. 
Gavin. J. S. 
Musgrave, G. W. 
Sweetapple, G. W. 
Flansburg, E. A. 
Carleton, M. S. 
Cobb, J. S. 
Strand, H. M. 
Ohm, F. W. 
Saunders, H. L. 
Mulcahy, D. F. 
Nicholas, G. L. 
Marriott, H. 
Moon, M. P. 
Steele, L. J. 
Bodansky, A. 
Schumm, P. B. 
Mulhoffen, A. 
Dorn, J. R. 
Cady, F. W. Jr. 
Merrifield, S. A. 
Neeregard, C. F. 
Piester, E. A. 
Brodie, W. P. 
Furst, F. W. 
Hopkins, E. F. 
Chase, E. L. 
Sullivan, F. F. 
McCargo, M B. 
Montague, A. S. 
Fuller, G. L. 
Rogers, A. N. 
Wilson, J. G. 
Stanley, H. M. President 
Greene, S. S. 
Pratt, B. G. Jr. 
Lucid, L. M. 
Artman, W. A. 
Comfort, C. A. 
Wheat, S. T. 
Frank, M. O. 
Barringer, B. E. 
Young, C. E. 
Han, E. S. 
Tillson, H. J. 
Houck, C. T. 
Sierk, R. G. 
Houck, W. L. 
Stevens, P. H. 
Jackson, H. C. 
King, C. J. 
Vann, T. W. 
Banta, L. 
Grimes, A. M. 
DeGolyer, F. W. 
Merrill, R. D. 
Lynch, H. 
Croifelds, W. Jr. 
Tapscott, K. A. 
Millen, F. H. 
Davis, F. A. Jr. 
Johnson, M. L. 








CAMPUS NOTES 


Agriculture again 
leads the other col- 
leges in University 
enrollment. Ag. now 
has 1,670 students, a 
gain of 208 over last 
year, and the largest gain forthe year 
exhibited by any college. The total 
enrollment of the University, barring 
short course students, is 5,340, or 325 
more than last year. 


Ag. Leads 
Colleges of 
University in 
Enrollment. 


The annual inspection 
of the Cadet Corps 
was held May 11 and 
12 by Captain J.S. B. 
Schindel of the General Staff of the 
United States Army. On May 11a 
regimental drill and personal inspec- 
tion, followed by an outpost problem, 
was held. The following day a sham 
battle was fought. Captain Schindel 
stated that the men were better drilled 
than ever before, especially in open 
field work and tactics. 


Cadet 
Inspection. 


Miss Catherine Dou- 
Senior thought gall, ’15, of Pretoria, 
To have South Africa, probably 
Perished in perished when the 
Recent Cunard Liner Lvusi- 
Catastrophe. tania was sunk, since 

her name does not ap- 
pear in the list of survivors. Miss 
Dougall was in the College of Agri- 
culture and was taking special work 
in the Department of Domestic 
Economy. After having visited sever- 
al friends in Montreal and Quebec, 
she sailed for her home on the de- 


stroyed ship. 


Cornell took a step 
toward abolishing 
class politics, and 
making things more 
efficient, when on May 
5th, the third Convo- 
cation Hour was called for the pur- 
pose of discussing the proposed Stu- 
dent Council. This Council will be 
composed of 15 members: 8 Seniors, 
4 Juniors, 2 Sophomores, and 1 Fresh- 
man, who will be elected by their re- 
spective classes. The president of 
the Council will be president of the 
Senior Class. The Student Body 
voted in favor of this plan, which will 
be later ratified by a general assembly 


Undergradu- 
ates Vote in 

Favor of Stu- 
dent Council. 


Recent elections by 
Senior Society the two senior honor- 
Elections. ary societies of the 

College of Agriculture 
include the names of the following 
men of the Junior class. 

Flebs-sa, 

C. W. Bailey, R. G. Bird, Leslie 
Brown, M. G. Cheney, jr., J. C. 
Corwith, H. A. Eaton, L. E. Gubb, 
L. G. Grinnell, H. E. Irish, W. H. 
Jameson, B. W. Kinne, A. L. Lukens, 
H. E. Millard, G. M. Montgomery, 
P. F. Sanborne, F. H. Thomas and 
J. A. Vanderslice. 

Flelios. 


W. W. Eisele, A. R. Eldred. K. 
H. Fernow, R. W. Halsted, A. P. 
Hoffman, T. C. Logan, E. E. Lud- 
wig, C. W. Moore, R. C. Parker, 
H. E. Schradieck, C. O. Smith, W. 
S. Young, L. W. Zimm. 





Campus NOTES 


Acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Com- 
mittee on Student 
Honor the undergrad- 
uates of the Ag. Col- 
lege recently adopted 
a change in the by-laws which reads 
as follows : Undergraduates are either 
expected to speak to any person com- 
mitting an offense concerning the act, 
or to report the case to the committee 
on Student Honor. 

During the past term several offend- 
ers of the honor system rules have 
been tried and four convictions with 
penalties were made. 

The committee under whose admin- 
istration the honor system has been 
conducted for the past term are as 
follows: W. V. Ellms, ’15; T. B. 
Charles, ’15; D. S. Hatch, ’15; Miss 


Important 
Change Made 
in Ag. Honor 
System 
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out the state during the summer 
months. 


The college authorities are seeking 
first-hand information about farms 
which are run on a business basis and 
with up-to-date farming methods, and 
where the owners will take an interest 
in the students. The college plans to 
locate the students on these farms as 
laborers. Some of them may be able 
to bring to the farm special knowledge 
and help in the solution of special 
problems, but it is expected that they 
will be paid only for the work which 
they do, ona basis of what they are 
worth to the farmer. 


By winning three 

Ag. Baseball games and tieing a 
fourth the Ag. base- 

ball nine have made a good start in 
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J. S. Shanley C. W. Moore L. E. Gubb 


J. L. Edwards B. W. Kinne 


Mabel Flumerfelt, ’15 ; Miss Gertrude 
Bates, ’16 ; Miss Helen Spalding, ’16 ; 
R. G. Bird, ’16; Leslie Brown, ’16 
and Stuart Wilson, ’16. 


In an effort to make 
sure that the students 
of the State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell 
have sufficient prac- 
tical farm experience, 
Prof. Asa King of the 
Farm Practice Department is working 
on a plan by which students will be 
given employment on farms through- 


. 


Farm Practice 
Department 
Silos Stu- 
dents Find 
Employment 


P. G. Drabelle 
Stuart Wilson J. A. Vanderslice H. S. Sisson 
A. W, Wilson H. 


D. M. Hinrichs 
H. A. Meng 
M. Bergholtz 


J. R. DuFloo 
J. H. Hathaway I. B. Dewson 
E. C. Heinsohn W. E. Monson 


securing the intercollege champion- 
ship. The scores of the games already 
played areas follows: Agr. 9, Vet. 3; 
Agr. 4, Chem. 4; Agr. 9, Law 5; 
Agr. 5, Arch. 1. 
Beginning next fall, 
New Publi- the women of Cornell 
cation to be University will pub- 
Edited by Uni- lish a monthly paper 
versity Women. which will be the first 
of its kind in the 
history of this University. 
Such a paper is designed to stimu- 
late interest among the girls in their 
class activities and in the activities 
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of the university women as a whole. 

Miss Grace Marcus, ’15, is chair- 
man of the committee which started 
the paper. 


The movement started 
by the women of the 
College of Agriculture 
in 1913 to raise money 
to build a girls’ club house on the 
campus, and to be a home for Frigga 
Fylge, and a recreation center for the 
women of the college has gained con- 
siderable headway. 

Earning money by food and candy 
sales, selling ice cream and cake, the 
club now has in the bank $1,414 with 
which to start the clubhouse. Dean 
Galloway has appointed Professors 
Mann, White and Works to act with 
the committee appointed by Frigga 
Fylge consisting of Miss Van Keuren, 
Chairman, Miss Ruth Smith and Miss 
C.C.Fleming,to select the best site for 
the house which is to be back of the 
Home Economics Building. It is 
expected that erection of the club 
house will be started shortly. 

At Frigga Fylge elections which 
took place May 5-6, in the main hall 


Frigga Fylge 


Club House. 


of the Home Economics building the 
following officers were elected : Presi- 


dent, Ruth Smith; Vice Presi- 
dent, Araminta McDonald ; Secretary, 


Marion Lewis; ‘Treasurer, Helen 
Adams. 


The women students of the Univer- 
sity observed May Day on the after- 
noon of May 15 with Dorothy Doug- 
las, senior class president as May 
queen. The fete which consisted of 
May pole dances, Minuet, Greek, 
Irish Folk and Shepherdess dances 
was held on the girl’s athletic field. 


In order to meet the 
growing demand for 
Reading home study courses, 
Courses in the Extension De- 
Pomology and partment has _ just 
Vegetable started an Advanced 
Gardening Re- Reading Course in 
cent Issues of Vegetable Gardening 
the Extension in the Reading Course 
Department. for the Farm series. 

The April enrollment 
in the Reading Course for the Farm 
exceeded 12,000. This figure is just 
double that for six months previous. 


Advanced 
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The Vegetable Gardening Course is 
the second advanced course offered. 
Last Fall an advanced Course in Fruit 
Growing was started which immedi- 
ately became popular. Both courses 
are said to be valuable to former stu- 
dents who wish to ‘‘ brush up.’’ It 
is likewise just as valuable to those 
who have never studied the above 
subjects. 

The advanced reading-courses are 
conducted by means of a textbook, 
questions, and correspondence. A 
special effort is made to assist in 
making local application of the prin- 
ciples and practices discussed. In 
Fruit Growing, Professor H. B. 
Knapp, of the Department of Po- 
mology, grades the work of those 
taking the course, making helpful 
comments and suggestions. In Vege- 
table Gardening, the student’s work 
is reviewed by Mr. A. E. Wilkinson, 
of the Department of Vegetable 
Gardening. The only expense con- 
nected with either course is the pur- 
chase of the textbook. As the text- 
book is recognized asa standard book, 
it is considered to be well worth own- 
ing, especially at the reduced price 
offered to members of the course. 

It is pointed out that former stu- 
dents who desire to receive informa- 
tion on practical farming problems 
without expense may register for 
Reading-Course lessons. Many of 
the lessons available are especially 
timely and bear directly on this year’s 
practices. Further information about 
the Reading-Course lessons and the 
advanced reading-courses may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Reading- 
Course for the Farm, College of Agri- 
culture. 


On April 27th Dean 

Miscellaneous Galloway delivered a 

Notes. lecture before the 

members of the Plant 

Pathology department on ‘‘ The Ori- 

gin of Plant Pathology in America.’’ 

Dr. Galloway was closely connected 

with the early history of Plant Path- 
ology in this country. 


Professor E. G. Montgomery of the 
Department of Farm Crops has re- 
cently been appointed one of the 
judges who make up the Jury of 
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Awards at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco. Professor 
Montgomery is the fourth Cornell 
professor to receive such an appoint- 
ment. He left Ithaca in the middle 
of May and will return June rt. The 
other professors who are now at the 
exposition on the Jury of Awards are 
H. H. Wing, Vladmir Karapetoff and 
W. R. Orndoff. 

Professor Rankin of the Plant Pa- 
thology department has been placed 
in charge of the White Pine Blister 
Rust Inspection in New York State. 


NOTES 745 
Sphinx Head: C. W. Bailey, Leslie 
Brown, W. C. Cool, P. F. Sanbourne 
Quilland Dagger: H. A. F. Eaton, 
H. E. Millard, J. T. Moir, jr. 


The Cornell Track Team won from 
Harvard on May 8th, at Cambridge, 
by the score of 59% to 5733. Rich- 
ards, Agr. ’17, proved to be a tower 
of strength winning three firsts. 
Windnagel, Agr., ’17, won the mile 
in 4: 22 and 4/5. 


At the last meeting of the Poultry 
Association, the annual election of 


AGRICULTURE BASKETBALL TEAM, IQI4-IQI5 


WIGSTEN ( Mgr.) 


WIGNALL ALLEN 


He expects to have several men in the 
field during May and June to inspect 
plantations of imported White Pine. 


Construction on the new fire and 
burglar-proof addition to the Univer- 
sity donated by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
is progressing rapidly and the struc- 
ture is expected to be completed by 
June 1. The addition which is 16 by 
20 feet is being erected on the north- 
west corner of the library building. 
It is to be used to house some of the 
more valuable books which now make 
up the library. 


The following juniors in the College 
of Agriculture were elected to the 
Senior Societies : 


ORTNER 


KELSEY 
NEERGAARD (Capt.) HOUCK 
officers was held. F. D. Brooks was 
elected president, W. J. Wedlake, 
vice president, P. A. Winchell, sec- 
retary and treasurer, W. S. Young, 
assistant secretary and treasurer, C. 
H. Rector and J. E. Houck, directors. 


During the last year 
Ag. Basketball the Basketball Team 

of the College of Agri- 
culture, playing in the Inter-College 
League, have proven themselves one 
of the best. They lost but one game 
during the regular season, and won 
over last year’s champions by the score 
of 43-16. However they lost the final 
game with C.E., thereby losing the 
championship. J. E. Houck, ’17, has 
been elected captain for next year. 





FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


’o4, B.S.A.—Albert R. Mann, soon 
after graduation, was appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Boston 
Farm and ‘Trades School on 
Thompson's Island, Boston Harbor. 
He was there till 1905 when he be- 
came private secretary to Professor 
Liberty Hyde Bailey to aid in the 
preparation of the Cyclopedia of 
American Agriculture. In 1906, he 
married Mary Douglass Judd, ’o4. In 
1908 he was made Assistant Professor 
ot Dairy Industry at Cornell, but 
shortly after accepting this position, 
Professor R. A. Pearson, who was at 
the head of the Dairy Department, 
was appointed Commissioner of Agri- 
culture at Albany and took Mann 
there as his secretary. Four months 
after going to Albany, however, Pro- 
fessor Mann returned to this College 
as Secretary to the Director and 
Editor, and the following September 
was made Secretary, Registrar and 
Editor of the College. In October 
1910, he was advanced to a full pro- 
fessorship. In 1911 Professor Mann 
‘Beginnings in Agri- 


published 
culture’’ which was edited by Dr. 
Bailey and is widely used as a text 
book in secondary rural schools. 

In his undergraduate days, Pro- 


fessor Mann was prominent. Among 
his other activities he was chairman 
of the committee which nominated 
the first editorial staff of the Cornell 
Countryman. His high scholastic 
work enabled him to finish the course 
in three years and won for him an 
election into Sigma Xi. 

Professor Mann takes his Sabbatic 
leave next year and when he returns 
in 1916, will become Professor of 
Rural Social Organization. More 
complete account of his future work 
may be found on page 736. 


’91, B.S.A.—Clarence W. Mathews 
has been with the Kentucky College 
of Agriculture since his graduation. 
He is now Professor of Horticulture 
there. 


’02, M.S.A.--J. A. Foord, is now 
Head of the Department of Agricult- 
ure at Amherst. For a few years 
after recciviug his master’s degree, 
Mr. Foord was aun assistant in Animal 
Husbandry. He left Cornell to be- 
come Professor of Agriculture in the 
Delaware Agricultural College where 
he remained for two years. After 
this he was Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy in the Ohio State College 
of Agriculture for one year. Before 
being made head of the whole depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Professor Foord 
was Professor of Farm Management 
at Amherst. He married Miss Grace 
Law, daughter of Professor Law, 
Emeritus Professor of Veterinary at 
Cornell, 


’07, Sp.—W. W. Bassett is the 
proprietor of the Florida Nurseries at 
Monticello, Fla. He is a wholesale 
grower of pecan and citrus trees, sat- 
suma oranges, pomelos, lemons, and 
kumquats. He is a member of the 
Southeastern Pecan Nurserymen’s 
Association, and is secretary of the 
Georgia-Florida Pecan Growers’ 
Association. Mr. Bassett will speak 
at the convention of the latter Associ- 
ation on ‘‘ How to Grow First Class 
Nuts’’. 


100 B:S.A., 11; MS.A.. 1. B. 
Cook, for three years after gradua- 
tion was instructor in the Cornell 
Dairy Dept. He left Cornell in 1912 
and took up work with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Hewas 
stationed in Washington, D. C., with 
the Milk Investigations’ section of the 
Dairy Division, Bureau of Anima) In- 
dustry. About one-third of Mr. 
Cook’s time is spent in traveling and 
the remainder in educational work 
with dairymen ; and state and muni- 
cipal authorities. 


’10, Sp.—Milligan Kirkpatrick is 
Instructor of Poultry Husbandry at 
Pennsylvania State College. While 
at Cornell he was the winner of the 
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Eastman Stage. He has arranged to 
come to Cornell for the summer term 
and will specialize in Poultry Hus- 
bandry for his B.S. degree. 


*r1, Ph.D.—Dr. W. A. Riley is now 
on Sabbatical leave of absence and is 
persuing special studies in parisitology 
at the Cornell Medical College in 
| & ote 


’r1, B.S.A.—Last Nov. we told 
of the cattle that Thos. Elder of the 
Mount Hermon, Mass., schools was 
raising. Here are extracts from an 
article about them. ‘‘ At the Con- 
necticut Fair the Mount Hermon herd 
won six first prizes, seven second 
prizes, three third prizes, and seven 
fourth prizes. They also won the 
Premier Championship, awarded to 
the breeder winning the greatest num- 
ber of prizes. 

At the Vermont State Fair the herd 
again demonstrated its winning power 
by taking eight firsts out of a possible 
twelve as well as two championships, 
the Championship for heaviest winner 
and a silver cup for the best four cows 
in milk, 

At Brattleboro, Vt., the herd took 10 
of a possible twelve firsts. At Brocton, 
Vt., they won six firsts, eight seconds 
and five thirds, and two fourths ; two 
out of four championships, two out of 
four Reserve to Championships, one 
of the two Grand Championships, and 
one of the two eserve to Grand 
Championships. At this fair the 
school also won Premi r Champion- 
ships awarded to the larvest winner. 
It will be seen that at each of these 
four fairs Mount Hermon won con- 
sistently the greatest number of prizes 
and the largest amouut of money. By 
this herd of Holstein cattle hundreds 
of people have become acquainted with 
the Mount Hermon and Northfield 
work. 


’11, B.S.—The engagement of E. 
W. Benjamin to Eva Hollister, ’15, 
has been announced. 


’12, B.S.—Harry Sonnenfeld has 
given up his position as soil chemist 


o 


747 


at the Elsenburg Government College 
of Agriculture, Cape Province, South 
Africa to enlist in an artillery regi- 
ment. A letter states that he is now 
engaged in wiping out German Mili- 
tarism on the firing lines in German 
Southeast Africa. 


’12., B.S.—J. G. Cochrane is man- 
ager of a farm at S. Bayfield, Mass. 


’12, B.S.—Chas. D. Bennett has 
recently received an appointment in 
Court Investigations, Bureau of Plant 
Industry U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


’r2, B.S.—C. H. Hull, of Atwater, 
California, writes to the CouNTRY- 
MAN as follows: ‘‘ For the past three 
years I have been running a two 
hundred and forty acre ranch, of 
which I own a hundred and forty 
acres, and the rest I rent. ‘There are 
one hundred and twenty acres of 
peaches in full bearing, and twenty- 
five acres of grapes of the European 
varieties, such as you people buy 
during holidays. The rest of the 
ranch has been planted to sweet pota- 
toes. Atthe present writing prepara- 
tions are being made to establish a 
dairy of Registered Holsteins, which, 
by the way, isa fine game at present 
as alfalfa here keeps 34 of a cow per 
acre the year around, and there is 
nothing that grows in New York that 
can touch the California alfalfa for 
production, ease of curing, and general 
purpose feed. You see we never have 
rain in haying time here and we hay 
alfalfa from the middle of April until 
the first of November.’’ Mr. Hull 
was recently elected secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Atwater. 


’12, B.S.—Harold Rutschback has 
recently been elected president of the 
Farm Bureau Association for 
Chenango Co. 


’12., B.S.—A. H. White, is with 
Horace Waters & Co., 134 Fifth Ave., 
New York. His father is president of 
thecompany. His home addressis tor 
Summit Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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’12, Sp.—F. W. McLane has ac- 
cepted a position with the Hurons 
Farm Company of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


’12, Sp.—Thomas Murray was re- 
cently in Ithaca on a vacation. He 
is engaged in Farm Bureau work in 
West Virginia. 


’12., B.S.—S. H. White is nowa 
student at Harvard taking advanced 
work in landscape architecture. 


’13, B.S.—Lewis C. Armstrong 
writes that he is associated with the 
Atlantic County Vocational Board of 
Education. His headquarters are at 
Hammton N. J. 


’13, B.S.--J. S. Clark who was 
formerly Herdsman on the Mixter 
Farm at Hardwick, Mass., has recent- 
ly been promoted to the position of 
Superintendent. 


’13, Sp.—Denton Kenyon is work- 
ing on the farm owned by Miss Loomis 
and Miss Fuertes at Blooming Grove, 
Orange Co., N. Y. 


'13, Sp.—J. L. Prehn is now man- 
ager of the farm of C. W. Bowen at 
Woodstock, Conn. 


Grad. °13; °’14.—R. W. Leiby, 
who was studying for his doctor’s de- 
gree, has accepted a position with the 
State Entomological Department at 
Raleigh, N. C. He has left and will 
take up work at once. 


°13, B.S.—John D. MacCown, who 
is now owner of the Blue Ridge Fruit 
Farm at Leesport, Berks Co., Pa., 
writes to the COUNTRYMAN as follows : 
‘“As to my history, both past and 
present, it is enough to say that I 
spent several years after leaving 
Cornell in the South-west pursuing 
the mining game, and while there be- 
came interested in commercial fruit 
growing. This resulted in the 
purchase of a quarter section of land 
in the Blue Ridge section of Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. I have over 
twenty acres planted to apples and 


peach trees and intend to increase 
this acreage annually. Inthe mean- 
time, I am cropping the land with 
general farm crops, and am taking up 
pig raising on the side. In close 
proximity, I have an old school friend, 
a graduate of State College, who owns 
and operates a large size farm. The 
two of us are cooperating iu experi- 
menting as well as in buying and 
selling. 


’13.—G. H. Masland’s address is 
Maple Lane Farm, R.F.D. 25, Rich- 
boro, Pa. 


B.S., ’14—Leslie Card is instructor 
in Poultry Husbandry in the Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College at Storres. 
He gives enthusiastic reports of the 
poultry work with the experimental 
flocks. 


’14.—R. C. Shoemaker is secretary 
in rural community Y.M.C.A. work 
in Mount Holly, New Jersey. 


W.P. ’14, °15.—H. E. Botsford is 
teaching in the Petersham High 
School, at Petersham, Mass. He is 
in the Educational Department. 


’14, B.S.--W. A. Hutchinson and 
G. S. Rose have rented a dairy at 
Amenia, N. Y., which they will run 
jointly. 


’14, B.S.—R. K. Lloyde is assistant 
horticulturist at the Mississippi A. and 
M. College, Miss. He is teaching 
classes in olericulture, pomology, and 
landscape gardening. 


’14, Sp.—C. L. Mason has secured 
a good position with the Vermont 
Academy at Saxton’s River, Vt. 
While acting as a member of the in- 
structing staff of the academy, he 
superintends the management of the 
z00 acre farm owned by the academy. 


’15, Sp.—Glenne W. Rugg is man- 
ager of the farm of L. D. Conley at 
Ridgefield, Conn. 

Continued on page 756 





Fruit, Stock and General 
Farms Acreage Property 


In COLUMBIA, 
RENSSELAER and 
GREENE COUNTIES 


I2 acres with Cottage & Brook, $1,500 
20 acre Home in the Hills 
120 acres, with House & Barn, 

60 acre Gentleman’s Farm 


45 acres, bearing fruit, on 
Hudson 


Igo acres, Excellent eens ; 
200 acre, Hudson River Estate, 23,500 


Rural Life Co. 


Kinderhook, N. Y. 


New York State 


Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est city, with assured vaiue en- 
hancement; acknowledged fruit 
land and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patrons are several 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N. Y. City 
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Meridale 
Jerseys 


Three Meridale heifers have recently 


been purchased by Professor Wing 
for the College Herd. twill pay you 
to look them over. They are daugh- 
ters of Gertrude’s Jap 93947 out of 
daughters of Sayda’s Heir 3d 74817, 
combining the blood of two promi- 
nent Meridale families. 

At the Meridale Farms emphasis is 
placed upon production,while correct 
dairy type is a characteristic of each 
of the four families represented. 


The average yield of 135 tested cows 
last year was 7892 Ibs. milk, 512 Ibs. 
butter per cow, which indicates the 
high producing ability of the herd. 


Booklets on request. 


Ayer & McKinney 
300 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EARLIER THAN YOU 
EVER HAD THEM 
BEFORE 
No danger from frost, cold 
winds or late springs 

when protected with 


THE BALL SEED AND PLANT FORCER 


Enables you to set out your plants two to 
three weeks ahead of the other fellow The 
samething can be dore with all kinds of 
seeds and plants. 

We have a special Forcer for 


CANTALOUPE GROWERS 


that isa gold mine to the man who grows 
for the early market. Cheap enough to use 
‘em by the thousand. 


CUCUMBERS---MELONS 


and any kind of vegetables can be matured 
two to three weeks earlier than by any other 
method Take the hint—it’s the early crops 
that bring in the money. 

Send for my hig ao page catalog beautifully 
illustrated with pictures and letters from 
the leading Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions as well as customers who have tested 
and proved beyond a doubt that there is a 
new era in store for the produce grower who 
realizes the importance of being first fiddler 
on the early market. Write now; delay means 
lost opportunity. Costs you nothing but one 
cent on a post card, and it may mean the dif- 
ference between loss and profit this coming 
season. 

The Ball Mfg. Co., Dept.G. Glenside, Pa. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 


= 
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Butter Made With 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
Danish Butter Color and 
Lactic Ferment Culture 


Won First and Second Prizes 


at the following shows : 


National Dairy Show, Chicago, II. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Use Chr. Hansen’s 


Cheese Color 


Rennet Extract 


Rennet Tablets and Cheese Color Tablets 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Box 1095 


Established 1824 


KELLOGGS & MILLER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Pure (OLD 


PROCESS) 


Oil Meal 


We use only the best grade of 
Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is very high in pro- 
tein. Wonderful results are realized 
from its use asa feeding commodityv 


Write for Prices 





How Types of Farming in New York State 
are Determined 
(Continued from page 729) 
where the soil is not most favorable 
for wheat. 

Rye is less exacting. It can be 
grown where the soil is too poor or 
the season too short for wheat. The 
high value of rye straw for stable 
bedding in cities and for various com- 
mercial uses together with the relative- 
ly high cost of transporting it, in- 
duces rye production in counties near 
New York City. 

All these factors combined, de- 
termine where wheat and rye have a 
place in the type of farming. It is 
not a matter of choice or custom on 
the part of the farmers so much as it 
is a result of their efforts and the 
efforts of the preceding generations 
to make as good a living as possible. 

Buckwheat yields best on the best 
soils of the State, but more than 
three-quarters of the 1909 acreage 
was grown on the poorest soils. Com- 
petition with other crops and its abili- 
ty to endure hardship are the princi- 
pal factors in deciding where buck- 
wheat shall be grown. In sections 
where corn, potatoes or beans are at 
all important, buckwheat is little 
grown because it interferes at planting 
time with these crops and more or 
less at harvest time with beans, wheat 
planting and corn silage. At usual 
prices and with usual yields it does 
not pay so well and isomitted. But, 
on farms with soils unfavorable and 
seasons too short for these crops, 
buckwheat can be grown fairly well. 
Hence, it is a prominent crop on the 
hill farms of southern and eastern 
New York. It is not the crop, the 
farmers of these regions choose, but 
rather one of the few that can be 
grown. 


Please pay up your 


subscription 
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Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Flalftones [tustrations Line Etchings 


Designing and Embossing Plates 


We are specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power for your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates 
or samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester N. Y. 


| 
: 
| 
) 
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: 
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: 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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PRACTICAL TALKS ON FARM ENGI- 
NEERING, by R. P. Clarkson, B.S., 
Professor of Engineering, Acadia 
University, Nova Scotia. Published 
by Doubleday, Page and Company, 
Garden City, New York. Price $1 
net. 

The author of this volume has been 
for years consulting expert on engi- 
neering matters of the Rural New 
Yorker. The advice is exceedingly 
practical to farmers and has been 
written in answer to real questions of 
farmers about real problems. Chapters 
are devoted to such subjects as water 
supply, sewage disposal, fencing, 
drainage, irrigation, heating and 
lighting, farm tools, lightning rods, 
cold storage and numerous other sub- 
jects of interest to the agriculturist. 
The book is profusely illustrated and 
would make a valuable addition to 
the farm library. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE HOUSE- 
HOLD, by G. W. Herrick, Rural 
Science Series. Published by Mac- 
Millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Price $1.75 net. 

Written by a man who is so deeply 
interested in the practical economic 
phases of entomology, this book 
should be of especial value to the 
house wife. It dealsina large part 
with the relations of insects to disease. 
There are many valuable pages, how- 
ever, which deal with insects which 
are harmful to man in other ways, 
such as those which injure wood, 
clothing and food. There are many 
valuable illustrations. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF Fruit GROWING, 
by L. H. Bailey, Rural Science 
Series. The Macmillan Co. Price 
$1.75 net. 

This is a new edition, revised and 
rewritten throughout and embodying 
all the latest information on fruit- 
growing including accounts of the 
most recent practices and discoveries. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Recent Publications Which Give the Latest Information on Popular Subjects, 









The different kinds of fruits, the heat- 
ing of orchards to protect them from 
frost, the treatment of diseases, the 
planning and laying out of orchards 
and the topic of fertilizers are all 
thoroughly discussed. The illustra- 
tions are now being made from hand 


drawings especially executed for the 
issue. 


AN AMERICAN FRvIT-FARM, by 
Francis Newton Thorpe, Member 
of the State Horticultural Associa- 
tion-of Pennsylvania. Published 
by G. P. Putnam Sons, 2-6 West 
45th St., New York City. Price 
$2.50 net. 

This volume is an illustrated record 
of successful fruit-farming for more 
than a quarter of a century. It ad- 
heres closely to experience, with 
valuable explanations and comments, 
constituting a reliable treatise on the 
subject of horticulture. The author, 
a man of wide observation and ex- 
perience, tells how to select land for 
a fruit-farm, and what to do after the 
selection,--how to prepare the land, 
how to plant the fruit-stock, how to 
care for it under cultivation. He 
goes further : he relates the obvious 
results of successful horticulture— 
profit and pleasure. 





Recent Trustees Meeting Brings Important 


Developments to the College of Agriculture 
Continued from page 737 
FISCAL MATTERS, 


The Dean reported that the legislat- 
ure had allowed increases for the Col- 
lege of Agriculture aggregating $129, - 
557; the items covered by this in- 
crease include cost of maintenance, 
$66,557 ; summer school, $8,000; de- 
ficiency contingent item, $10,000; 
heating plant $35,000; grading roads 
and walks, $19,000. The regular 
appropriations for the college amount 
to about $600,000. 





The estimates for appropriations 
were this year submitted in detaiied 
printed form and_ noted all of the 
increases or decreases, and gave a 
reason for each recommended change. 

The new act provides for one addi- 
tional professor, three assistant pro- 
fessors, three new instructors, and six- 
teen assistants in the general staff, and 
one assistant professor and one new 
assistant on the extension staff. In 
connection with co-operative relations 
with the federal government it is 
shown that federal appropriations 
available for use in the state in con- 
nection with agricultural education 
during the coming year will amount 
to about $80,000, $33,000 of which is 
for extension work under the Lever 
Act, and the remainder under the 


Nelson, Hatch, Adams, and other 
funds. 


FEDERAL CO-OPERATION. 


Plans have been outlined for co- 
operative work with the federal gov- 
ernment under the various projects 
which have been approved by the Uni- 
versity and by the secretary of agri- 
culture. All of the extension work is 
co-ordinated under a system of pro- 
jects and administered through the 
extension department of the college. 
These projects include: Demonstra- 
tions through the rural school in 
which the extension work of the col- 
lege will be conducted through the 
principal of the school, instruction and 
demonstrations in the control of in- 
sects affecting various crops, demon- 
strations among the farmers for the 
improvement and fertilization of field 
and forage crops, the conducting of 
demonstration schools in agriculture 
and in household management, in- 
struction and demonstrations in busi- 
ness methods on the farm, and instruc- 
tion in fruit culture. 


STATE CO-OPERATION, 


Plans were ratified for co-operative 
work with various state agencies 
which would lead for example toward 
the training of teachers for rural high 
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eEEWEY’S READY RATION 


Guaranteed Analysis 


25% Protein, 6% Fat, 10% Fibre 


COMPOSITION: 

Eagle Distillers Dried Wheat Bran & Middlings 
rains re Hominy Feed 

Choice Cotton Seed Meal Malt Sprouts 
Linseed Oil Meal %% Salt 
Dewey’s Ready Ration produces large milk 
flow. Dairy cows eat it greedily. Keeps 
them in good flesh—the pink of condition. 
Feed Dewey's Ready Ration and get 


MORE MILK 


better milk—at less cost. Feed it with home- 
grown hay, struw, fodder, ensilage, roots. 
Forms perfectly balanced ration. No 
other grain or feed necessary. 
Scientifically blended from highest grade 
feeds to produce most milk at smallest 
cost. Bulky and palatable. Easily digested 
and assimilated. Contains nutrients ¢hat 
make milk. Increases dairy profits. AB- 
SOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Ask your 
dealer or write us for sample and infor- 
mation. Mention your dealer’s name. 


THE DEWEY BROS. Co. 
Box 579 Blanchester, Ohio 


WELL ROTTED HORSE MANURE 
Dried 


A natural manure for the use of Garden- 
ers, Truck Growers, and General Farming. 


It islargely HUMUS and rich in Plant 
Foods. which are immediately available. 
It also stimulates bacteriological action in 
the soil. It is sure to please the most critical 
grower. Write for circular ‘R’’ and prices. 


N. Y. Stable Manure Co. 


273 Washington St. Jersey City, N. J. 


Oderless Ground 
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College Men’s 
Headquarters at 
Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in 
Old Faithful Inn, 
Yellowstone 


National Park 
Exhibit of 
Union Pacific 
System. 


Here an entire section has been 
set aside for headquarters of 
the Alumni and under-gradu- 
ates of the great universities 
and colleges. 


It will be the only place on the 
Exposition grounds where in- 
formation concerning visiting 
college men can be had. 
Both Expositions, Denver,Col- 
orado Springs and Salt Lake 
City, all included in the one 
low fare. 

For slight additional ex- 

pense the Great Pacific 
Northwest may be 
visited. Choiceofboat ~ 

or rail trip Portland &@ 

to San Francisco. 

Write for booklet 

No. 120. It’s free! 

W.S. Basinger, G. P. A. 


Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebraska esse 


Schools to work with young people in 
the organization of clubs and agricult- 
ural contests, this latter to be known, 
possibly, as junior extension work. 

A great deal of this cooperative 
work will be done in connection with 
the state educational authorities, with 
the secondary schools throughout the 
state, particularly those teaching agri- 
culture, and with the state experi- 
ment stations. 


INFORMATION SERVICE. 


Dean Galloway reported what the 
Information Service had accomplished 
in popularizing practical information 
through the agricultural and rural 
press. He states that its primary ob- 
ject was to make use of the state, not 
for the exploitation of the institution 
or any individual or department, but 
for the dissemination of facts which 
had timeliness and helpfulness for the 
farm and thefarm home. He showed 
that the prime motive of this service 
is to benefit the one who receives the 
information, not the one who gives it. 
A statement presented by the Dean 
showed that the circulation of this 
news matter had gained steadily from 
something over a million separate 
printed impressions in January, the 
first month that it was started, to 
nearly seven million in April, a total 
of more than fifteen million. These 
figures are from the actual returns of 
newspaper clippings to the college, 
and are based on the circulation of the 
papers in which the items appeared. 

BUSINESS SYSTEM. 


The trustees approved the system 
which has been adopted for systema- 
tizing and centralizing the business 
of the college. This involves a uni- 
form system of accounting for all of 
the departments, with an itemized, 
detailed report on the various sources 
of income within these departments. 
All bills for collection are handled by 
the central business office which keeps 
a full set of records with references 
to the detailed records of the depart- 
ments. The system also provides for 
detailed monthly and annual balance 
sheets which show exactly the cash 
receipts, the outstanding accounts, 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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and the amounts expended for each 
department of the college. 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

A plan was ratified for the exchange 
of instructors between Cornell Uni- 
versity and the University of 
Wisconsin. This plan was proposed 
by Dean Russell of Wisconsin, and 
contemplates the interchange for one 
or two terms of instructors of the 
same grade in similar departments in 
order that the men selected for these 
exchanges may obtain a wider point 
of view through association of men 
and methods in other institutions. 

The new building now occupied by 
the Department of Soil Technology 
and other departments, which has 
been generally known as the new soils 
building, was given the name of 
Caldwell Hall. This action is in 
honor of Professor George Chapman 
Caldwell, who was professor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry in Cornell Uni- 
versity from 1868 to 1903, and 
chemist of the experiment station 
from the time of its inception up to 
1903. 


a —_ 


THE THREE LEADING 
INSECTICIDES 


Hemingway’s “‘ London Purple” 


the general insecticide 


Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 


for your fruit trees 


Hemingway’s “‘ Caascu”’ 


the combined insecticide and 
fungicide for your potatoes 
and truck crops 


High analysis, perfect miscibility, 
longest in suspension and above all 


do the work thoroughly and always 
give satisfactory results. 


For booklet and prices 
write to 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Are You 


Producing 
High Grade 
MILK? 


If so, why not use a SIMPLICITY MILKER which allows no air to come 
in contact with the milk which makes the Bacteria count very low? 
All parts of the Milker, including all the rubber can be sterilized with steam 


which does away with the use of brine solution. 
Milker and do away with so many parts to wash and keep in repair? 
color cap are you going to have on your milk bottles? 


Why not use a Simplicity 
Which 
Write and find out the 


cleanest and cheapest way to have the best cap on your bottles. 
We have both the single and double Milkers. 


F Groff & Son 


RRR RS 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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—NOW is the time 
to save chick’s lives ! 


Give them the feed that the tiniest 
peeper can easily digest. 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Write for freesample, prices 
and descriptive folder 


The H-0 Company | J. J. Campbell 
Mills : General Sales Agen 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 


THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
A NEW STANDARD FOR 


Trade Mark Registered 


PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


BEEF 
SCRAP 


THE FLAVELL CO. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The Lay out of a Farmstead 
(Continued from page 722) 


dulge in over-much. There should 
be more shrubbery planted in masses 
everywhere than we find. It is the 
easiest way to improve a place as well 
as to care for the bushes. Blooming 
shrubs like Lilac, Rose of Sharon, 
Deutzia ; Syringa, Weigela, Japanese 
Barberry, Kerria. Hydrangeas and 
the other favorite ‘‘ sure-to-grow’’ 
kinds may make up such a mass of 
shrubs. There may, however, be in- 
termixed with it fine native bushes 
like the Flowering Dogwood, Judas 
Tree, Shad Bush, Hawthorns, Sumac, 
Wild Roses, Azaleas, Mountain 
Laurel, Redtwigged Dogwood, Nine 
Bark, Witchhazel, etc. 

As for trees, only the long-lived 
species should be used and they should 
be allowed plenty of room for growth 
unless tree masses only are desired. 
To grow either a tree or shrub in all 
its perfection ot beauty, for its own 
value merely, set it out by itself. To 
make the front of the model farm most 
attractive and effective and easily 
maintained, frame in with trees and 
shrubs in groups and beds (masses). 
By all means plant the base of the 
house withshrubs. ‘These are merely 
a few things worth attention in the 
practical arrangement of buildings and 
ornamentation of the farmstead. The 
principles are simple enough. The 
common trouble is that principles are 
often lost sight of until the work of 
detail making isdone, then regretfully 
it is realized that something else 
should havebeendone. Always work 
toa plan—as comprehensive as can 
be foreseen. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 748) 

’14, B.S.—Roger H. Cross is en- 
gaged in partnership with his brother, 
in the operation of a newly purchased 
alfalfa and dairy farm at Fayetteville, 
near Syracuse, N. Y. 


’14, B.S.—Ray Wilcox is now locat- 
ed on a farm at DeRuyters, N: Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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‘One Barrel of *“Scalecide”' 
Will Spray as many Trees as Three Barrels 9 
(Pia Erte panacea, ros Sulfur <; 


“Scalecide’’ has 


F ; i i 
“a —spreater invigorating effect LIME’ || LIME LIME. 
on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs 
and larvae of insects with half the labor to SULFUR}| SULFUR SU LFUR 
apply. We can back up this statement with facts = SE EF 
concerning the Good Results trom Using Sa =a a 


“SCALECIDE” 


7 ing’ » ” wil iti San Jose and 
Send for our illustrated booklet—"‘Proof of The Pudding’’. Tells how “‘Scalecide” will positively destroy 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees. Write today for this FREE book and 
also our booklet—‘*Spraying Simplified’’. Learn the dollars and cents value of ‘‘Scalecide, The Tree Saver’. 


Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 
the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. 
B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’g Chemists Dept. A 50 Church St., New York 


Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


V 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. Memphis, Tenn. 


LONEY Guaranteed TREES 


An Advertisement to 
Live Fruit Men 


Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to name and free fromdiseases by the largest nursery growers in 


New York State—For 30 years we have been in business here in Dansville and today we are able toship you 
direct better trees than ever before because we are constantly studying to improve our methods— we recog- 
nize our responsibility to the fruit grower and we have this year issued a novel wholesale catalogue that 


tells the things you ought to know about our business _. Write for your free copy. No order is too big 
or too small for usto handle personally. We're responsible, look up our ratings. Dansville’s Pioneer 
Wholesale Nurseries. 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS 18 Main St. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Buy from the Manufacturers High Grade 


‘A COMPLETE FooD Veterinery Surgical Instruments 
PREVENTS SCOURING 


INSURES EARLY MATURITY ES 


| ARO ti Re ETNA 


RAISE THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORD’S GALF MEAL 


20z. Dose Syringe Dehorners, $6.50 to 14.00 
AND SELL THE MILK postpaid $ 1.00 Impregnators, $2.50-6.00 
Per doz. $4.50, doz.8.00 Capon Sets, $1.50 to 350 
fearly as possible in chemical composition. Write for :llustrated catalogue 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS 


and special cash prices 
. W. BARWEL 
Sone Haussmann & Dunn Co. 


~ iam adi, Text Books and Supplies 
708 Sort Cork St ‘CHICAGO 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


Fireproof Garage——Machine Shop——Paint Shop 
— Steam Vulcanizing—— 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 
CHALMERS OVERLAND 
CHANDLER MACK TRUCKS 
BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
E. D, BUTTON, '99 


W. H. MORRISON,'SO 
OE ME 1 


More Eggs 


per hen will be an important factor in increasing your profits. After May ist a few 
eggs from our trap nested high producing bens will be offered for sale. Ask for in- 
formation at once. Also ask about the Mid-Season Sale of High Producing male 
bircs for breeding purposes. 
A Few of the Cornell Records 
Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total eggs 
ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. laid 3 yrs. 
Lady Cornell 258 200 191 649 
Madam Cornell 245 131 163 539 
Cornell Prolific 243 162 146 551 
Cornell Laywell 205 165 159 529 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 225 665 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 196 562 
Cornell Persistent 192 197 178 567 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y. 


FOR DANCING use COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Noted for remarkable purity, clarity and naturalness of tone, correct in tempo and interpretation of 


the dance. Produced under supervision of most noted Masters of Dancing. We invite vou to see 


our new sound-proof booths which enable you to make selections without being disturbed. 
COLUMBIA GRAFONLAS IN STOCK ALSO 2500 RECORDS 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. ™=2 5. cAvuea st. 


Next to Lyceum Theatre—ITHACA 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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The Cornell 


Countryman 


Surpasses the Average Farm Paper 


BECAUSE : 















































Circulation— Among the most progressive class of farmers 
in New York State—graduates of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





Uncle Sam proves the college trained farmer receives a 150 
per cent higher labor income than the average farmer. 


Eighty per cent of the Farm Bureau Agents of New York 
State are subscribers. 

















Editorial Material—Articles are contributed by govern- 
ment experts, professors, and practical authorities, the maj- 
ority of which are published ir The Countryman for the 
first time. 





Mechanical Makeup—The covers, illustrations and 
grade of paper used are of the highest class. The high 
quality paper affords you an opportunity to illustrate your 
advertising with excellent effect. 





‘LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD — 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 
Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; — Cars, Service 
ala Carte; Stone Ballast 3 


Automatic Electric Block Signals 
COMFORT SAFETY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Keeps All ee ~ sf 


HSL 


=< yh 


Time and again I have proved the value § 
of Sal-Vet for all stock—Hogs, Sheep, Horses 
and Cattle. I will prove to you its value as a worm me 
. destroyer and stock conditioner. I don’t want Jo 
> a penny down — simply feed Sal-Vet 60 
~ days at my risk —then pay if I have made 
- good my claims. I don’t want a cent 
until you have fed Sal-Vet and 
seen with your own eyes 
what it will do for your 
|; <. |; stock — how it will 
make them 
thrifty, 


4 oe a . \ sleek and 
ohn C, Mills, Preston, Minn., i 2 
: J Vice-Pres. Minnesota Cattle *\ healthy 
Breeders’ Association, writes: ' 7 
“We like your Sal-Vet very much, having used it 
for over a year with the best of results.” 


A. H. Nokes, Springfield, Ill., Treas. of the Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Association of Illinois, says: 


“Will say that we like Sal-Vet fine. It is just the thing to keep stock in 
fine, thrifty condition. This has been our experience with it.” 


CREEK” 
The Great %) The Great 
Worm EY Live Stock 
Destroyer Ng Conditioner 


—is not a feed, but a medicated = that rids all farm animals of blood- 

sucking, disease-breeding worms—makes stock thrive faster, look better, 

act better. Animals in healthy condition are much less liable to disease, 

than when “worm-ridden” and run-down. Try Sal-Vet at my risk—let 
me prove it’s value on your stock. 


Send No Money—vJust the Coupon 


@ Tell me how many head of stock you have, and I’ll ship you 
enough Sal-Vet to last your stock for 60 days. Simply pay the freight 
charges on arrival, feed as directed. At the end of 60 days report 
results. If Sal-Vet does not do all I claim, I'll cancel the charge 
—you won’t owe me a penny. 


© President” THES. R. FEIL CO., Mig. Chemists, Dept. cc — (i. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS NLABEL 
on all SAL- VET 
Packages. Don’t 
be seoavn by im- 
— 1 * Shipments for 60 days’ trial ar« 


on 1 Ib. of vn each shee} 
or hog, and 4 lbs. for each horse or head ot 
Get the ori withou 


genuine SAL cattle a as. we can a 
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q Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 
q You can throw it into a suit case along with your shootingtogs and leave your gun case at home. 
1 We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 54% to 53, pounds and selling from $19.00 up. 


q The _decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game 
nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 


q The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University or Cornell and it was found that it took only 1 625 of a 
second for hammer to fall. ? 


q At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 
q We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 
q Beautiful catalog FREE ; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 123, ITHACA, N.Y. 


Pee A RAR Os 2% 6+ BAAAAAAA BAAS ZO44AABAE 4 4444441 


rT 


Macs . is 


PULTE hE ae: = 


A 


GRICULTURAL BOOKS CARRIED 
FOR READY DELIVERY BY 


The Corner Bookstores ITHACA, N. Y. 


Send for one of our Selected Lists 


7 
Be rrr TF I 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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- Satis fied 


Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


a. Will Tree's 113 N. Tioga St. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
‘ Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Positive Pasteurization 


GENERAL review of the year’s report will show more and more cities 

-. passing pasteurization ordinances. That there existed a real necessity 

for this no candid person can deny. The microscope tells a true 

story and when health authorities saw what some milk contained and how 

effectively proper pasteurization did its work, there was no longer any reason 

for opposition. The health of communities concerns too much the welfare of 

the nation to be disregarded by a few who cry, ‘‘We will be ruined in a business 

way.’’ Conditions today demand pasteurization—it is not an experiment, a 
hobby or a fad, but an absolute necessity. Why not meet things squarely. 


ICE CREAM--The National Dessert 


Does our growing list of satisfied customers 
contain your name ? Made where quality 
counts. 


Sanitary Ice Cream & Milk Co., Inc. 


[I 701 West State St. ITHACA, N. Y. Both Phones 912 i 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER ata 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 
Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


in writing te advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The ‘‘ Short Line Limited ”’ between Auburn and Ithaca 


New York SIole Golege ot Agnculre ot Gorell Unvesi 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 
Friday of Farmers’ Week each year 


No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


ba"We Do Your Mending Freewa 


Forest City Laundry 
E. M. MERRILL 


BAGS FREE 209 North Aurora St 


Norton Printing Co. 


q@ Producers of Books, Magazines, 

317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 

Col lege Fraternit Ly an d of work that requires a large amount 
% 


. —. of machine type-setting. % vt WF vt 
Commercial Printing 


Pure Drugs Accurate Prescription Work Toilet Articles 
A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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: a Carr & Stoddard 
Wise fan 


— High Class 
is at your service for 


all classes of T Al LO R Ss 
Fine Printing, Engraving, Etc. 


Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 
where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 


Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office look this Special Department over. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x White & Burdick Co 
The Oldest and Largest 
The Palace Drug Store in the City. 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 


L aun dry a Specialty 
323 and 325 EDDY ST. The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 


Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 


Senior Class Photographers 


ANDRUS & CHURCH 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS 


ITHACA,N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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CONLON+——$P hotographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


The BARBER SHOP 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 


407 College Ave. Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Why Don’t You Join the Big Army ? 
of Satisfied Customers and have Your Clothes Cleaned 
by the NEW PROCESS. IT CLEANS CLEAN. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
‘* Who Light the Way to Good Cleaning.”’ 


NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery of our old reliable standard 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. Ithaca Phone—510 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


We keep a line of diamonds ae 
and jewelry and do all kinds of fe ggie 5 Jeme lry Store 


aia 136 East State Street 
repairing neatly at 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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=—SPECIAL OFFER==== 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, 1 year 
NEW YORK STATE RURAL PROBLEMS, Vol. II, 1 By L. H. sili 


BOTH FOR $1.50 
Offer good until June 20th 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN Ithaca, N. Y. 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


——120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 


Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


The Clinton House 


Corsets aes 


A La Carte Service 
6:15 A. M. to midnight 


A Corset for Special Luncheo 
, n 
Every Figure - 12 to 2 P.M. 


and one for 50c. 
Every 


Purse Carte Du Jour 12 to 8 P.M. 


After Theater Suppers a specia’ty 


Mills aieteesiee and Corset Shop = 
119 East Seneca St. 
or direct from 
CORSET H COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Music Every Evening 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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@&—@; Custom 
OVERLOOKING U.S. CAPITOL AND ; ; | Made 


PEACE MONUMENT ij 
| THREE MINUTES FROM UNION STATION, th 
| GEORGETOWN, 147TH. & DECATUR ST. CARS l Clo es 
PASS DOOR. : hi 
DINING SERVICE UNEXCELLED ii} 
i IN WASHINGTON 
NEWEST FEATURE, ELECTRIC GRILL 
AT POPULAR PRICES,BAR AND GROTTO, 
MUSIC. ; 
} EUROPEAN PLAN 
_ RATES WITH BATH $2.00 PER DAV AND UP 
"WITHOUT «= 1.50 "06 wee 


AMERICAN PLAN 
RATES WITH BATH 333 3-50 PER Dav AND UP 
WITHOUT 


Davio ConEn, Lesse: Saemcaoen CRE, MANAGER 
RITE FOR ‘GUIDE TO WASHINGTON, D.C. bisie 

















New York Lite 
Iusurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE : Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE : 121 Catherine St. 


Both Phones 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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‘*If you get it from us it’s right.” 


Buttrick & Frawley 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michael-Stein Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, 
Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. Largestand most complete stock in 
the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 


Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 
JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ATWATER’S The_Big_Store_with the Little Prices 


Everything to Eat—-From Soup to Nuts 
Either Phone—996 COLONIAL BUILDING 


H. J. Bool Co. 


RAM 


. : House Furnishers 
Pick Up a Few Pieces and Manufacturers of 


z * 

of your broken Glasses and Special Furniture 
bring them to me, in less time 
than you think I’ll grind new 
lenses, use your old mounting, 
adjust your glasses perfectly . 
and you are ready to see clearly PICTURE FRAMING aSpecialty 
once more. rs . 

Whenever repairs on old Everything for the Student’s-Room 
glasses are necessary or new 
ones needed, call on ee 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. Factory Store 


Forest Home 130 E. State St. 


Tra 


Store 208 E. State St. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of the NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
* & & B.T.GALLOWAY, Dean *% *% 


@ The College is beautifully situated on the 
heights over famed Cayuga Lake and between 


the gorges of Cascadilla and Fall Creeks. 


@ The work is directed toward instilling a 
spirit of helpfulness and achievement. 


@ The instruction includes practically all sub- 
jects offered in the regular winter terms ; 
certain field studies and demonstrations can 
be offered more advantageously in summer 
than in winter. The summer work is planned 
especially for teachers. 


For announcement and detailed information 
address Secretary, New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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HARRISONS’ TREES 
in Profitable Orchards 


F their own free will and accord these cus- 
We ask you 
to consider the letters, and during the vacation 
season to make it your business to visit orchards 
where Harrison trees are growing and fruiting. 

Here at Berlin, in the largest fruit tree nur- 
series in the world, you will find equally good 
trees for fall or spring planting. We put the 
guality into our trees without regard to cost— 
we ask a fair price, and we give 100 cents to you 
for every dollar you pay us. -Remember, cheap 
trees are an ecpense. 


tomers have written to us. 


‘* Out of the 1,000 peach trees purchased of 
you in 1910, I lost less than a dozen trees. I 
don’t think you could finda finer orchard in 
Monroe County. 568 miles would seem a long 
distance to send for trees when I could have 
them delivered from local nurseries without 
packing, in an hour’stime. My reason for send- 
ing to you for trees should be obvious to any- 
one.’’ CHARLES SPEARS, Barnard, N. Y. 


‘‘T have never seen cleaner, healthier or 
thriftier stock from any nursery in any locality. 
It has been my experience and observation that 
the best place to propagate a tree or any other 


plant is where it grows best; the young trees 
certainly could not grow better than they do with 


you. The Northern Spy tree in Michigan will 
be a Michigan Northern Spy no matter where the 
tree was propagated, and the better start it has 
in the nursury the better tree it will make after 
planting. I might add that I have found your 
firm both liberal and honorable. You were sold 
out of one variety of apples I wanted, and that 
convinced me that I could depend upon your 
trees being ‘“‘True to Name.’’ I am a bit sus- 
picious of nurseries who are never out of any 
variety.’’ FRANK E. ForD, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


‘* We really think that these are the ‘* Within the last three years I have 


finest trees we have ever received and 
should make our farm worth several 
thousand dollars more in the next five 
years. Wehave not found any dead 
excepting three that were bitten by rab- 
bits very soon after planting. The peach- 
es (200) also seem to be all right, and in 
all we think that there may be mo re- 
planting todo. This seems ¢00 good, 
but we’ve never seen trees do like these 
before. They started buds very slowly 
then came out and grew right off the 
reel.’”” R. W. McLENEGAN, Scarlet’s 
Mill, Pa. 


handled about six carloads of your nur- 
sery stock and it has given both myself 
and my customers good satisfaction. I 
do not think that the losses have aver- 
aged one percent. My own orchards are 
planted with your stock ; the first trees 
were planted in the Spring of 1904 and 
bore a fair crop the third year. That or- 
chard of about 500trees has never missed 
a crop since coming into bearing, and 
has produccd a good yield. I now have 
25 acres and I do not know of a single 
tree not true to name.’’ E. A. PIERCE, 
Vineland, N. J. 


Tf you do not have our catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees send 
for tt today—we have been told that it is the most practical book of the year. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries 


CORNELL, AVENUE, BERLIN, MD. 
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Pe ns Tus jt, ay am 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


are used exclusively by 
98% of the World’s Creameries 


TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE 


creameryman, or test their skim-milk 
a dozen different makes of creamery or 


with the Babcock tester, they do not 
appreciate just what the difference be- 
tween a good and a poor separator 
means to them in dollars and cents. 


factory separators in use. Today over 
98 per cent of the world’s creameries 
use De Laval Separators exclusively. 


IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF post IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF 
several thousand dollars a year whether legal advice, a would go to a lawyer. 
a She hal er ates idx ae of If you were sick you would consult a 
separator is used in a creamery. doctor. If you had the toothache, you 

would call on a dentist. Why? Be- 
cause these men are all specialists in 
their line, and you rely upon their judg- 
ment and skill. 

WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A 
separator why not profit by the ex- 
perience of the creameryman which 
qualifies him to advise you correctly ? 
He knows which séparator will give 
you the best service and be the most 
economical for youtobuy. That’s why 
98 per cent of the world’s creameries 
and milk dealers use the De Laval 
exclusively. 

THERE CAN BE NO BETTER REC- 

EXACTLY. THE SAME  DIFFER- ommendation for the De Laval than 
ences exist, on a smaller scale, in the the fact that the men who make the 
use of farm separators. Owing to the separation of milk a business use the 
fact, however, that most farm users do De Laval to the practical exclusion of 
not keep as accurate records as the all other makes of cream separators. 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking, will make plain 
the many points of superiority of De Laval Cream Separators 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
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iL, 50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


ANDRUS & CHURCH, Printers, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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